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STRATEGIC DEVELOPMENTS AND DECISIONS 
IN THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Plans developed by the R.E.A.’s Committee on Religion and Higher Education on 
April 22 and by its Committee on Research on May 14, and decisions made by its Board 
of Directors on June 14, may have strategic influence on the future work of the Associa- 
tion and on religious education in the United States and Canada. We believe that a digest 
of minutes of these three meetings will be of interest to the entire membership of the 
Association. 

I. Religion and Higher Education 

At the April meeting of the Committee on Religion and Higher Education, Chairman 
Walter H. Clark presented a proposal for the formation of regional seminars of leaders of 
church-related and independent institutions of higher learning to explore the role of higher 
education in helping bring about a renaissance of religious (vs. secular) culture in America 
and Canada. After discussion it was finally agreed that the R.E.A. plan for a number of 
regional seminars during the coming fall and winter, which, if successful, would supply 
personnel for a national seminar in the summer of 1955 or later. 

The Committee then considered at length the secular character of current American 
culture, the decline of religious values therein, and the responsibility of higher education 
for increasing the influence of religious values. Members of the Committee spoke of 
the deterioration of American literature in the 1920's, with its nihilism, its materialistic 
view of man, and its “realism,” compounded of shock, sex and sadism. Such literature once 
concerned only a few thousand intellectuals, but now it is in mass production as pocket 
books and comic books in circulation of millions. Hence the problem of culture in the 
limited sense of literature, art, drama and music is a critical one for the American people. 

In the broader sense of culture in a technical civilization, the minds of people on 
lower levels are preoccupied with money and machines, and on higher levels with the 
nature of matter and the expansion of physical and political power. Accordingly, the 
nature of man and his soul and destiny is shoved into the background. 

The whole problem of culture and religion is much larger than higher education; and 
yet leaders of higher education concerned with religious values might well take the lead in 
analyzing our predicament and in asking what within its own orbit, higher education, and 
especially church-related and independent higher education, can and should do to meet this 
crisis in our culture and bring the insights of religion to bear on meeting the crisis. 

In view of the above it was proposed that the theme of the R.E.A.’s regional seminars 
deal with the secularizing of our culture and with the responsibility of higher education 
for enhancing the potency of religious values therein. 

After further work by a subcommittee, on the theme and arrangements for the round 
table, Dr. Clark reported to the Board of Directors on June 14 that plans had developed 
for holding regional round table conferences on “The Responsibility of Higher Education 
for Judeo-Christian Values in American Culture” at Columbia University for the Metro- 
politan New York area, including Princeton, Philadelphia, New Haven and the Connecti- 
cut River Valley for the two days following Thanksgiving; that another such round table 
be held in Chicago and Boston during the Christmas and spring vacations and that, if these 
were successful, there might also be round tables in St. Louis and on the West Coast. Each 
of these round tables would be composed of twenty-five leaders of higher education and 
religion. Members of the round tables will be invited by the Committee. The Board 
voted to receive and approve the report of the Committee on Higher Education. 

Il. Fostering Research 

The 50th Anniversary meeting of the Religious Education Association, held in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., on November 10, 1953, authorized setting up a Committee on Research 
with functions as follows: (1) to consult on areas in which fundamental research in 
religious education and the place of religion in education are needed; (2) to formulate 
proposals for research and recommend these to universities and other appropriate research 
bodies for action; (3) to commend such projects to foundations which might finance 
them. One of the first functions of the Committee was to consider the many proposals 
which emerged from our Golden Anniversary Convention. 
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At its first meeting on May 16, members of this Committee began by exchanging 
information of the major researches and experiments now in progress, in the areas of 
religious education, and of religion and education and related fields. As a result the Com- 
mittee agreed that if it was to propose new research it should be far better informed about 
current research. As its first action it voted, therefore, to appoint a subcommittee to col- 
lect information about major and important researches now going on, ov projected, in fields 
of interest to the Committee on Research and to report on such from time to time to the 
Committee. Dr. Ernest Ligon emphasized the need for a subcommittee on methods of 
research in religious education and after considerable discussion it was voted to appoint 
such a subcommittee, 


Prof. Charles Donahue of Fordham University raised the question of religious literacy 
in America and the probabilities of developing religious literacy through a truly pluralistic 
approach in the public schools. Prof. Donahue added that he believed it worthwhile to 
undertake 4 project to show whether or not the pluralistic teaching of religion by informed 
teachers would increase or decrease divisiveness between religious and cultural groups. It 
was decided to postpone consideration of this entire subject of religious literacy until after 
the subcommittee on “Researches in Progress” reported at the next meeting on experi- 
ments already going on in dealing with religion in public education and especially those 
conducted or financed by the Danforth Foundation. 

It was pointed out that three Seminars at the Anniversary Convention had expressed 
interest in having some tests which could be used by classroom teachers and/or by skilled 
technicians to show whether or not there had been growth in religious knowledge and 
values as the result of given educational efforts. The Committee was of the opinion that 
such tests might not be as simple and as easily used as some of the Seminar recommenda- 
tions supposed. It was also pointed out that, while paper and pencil tests are generally in- 
creasing in the area of values and attitudes, there is a growing distrust by researchers as 
to the value of these tests and as to what they actually test. The question was raised as to 
what are the values of various instruments and procedures for appraising growth in char- 
acter and religious attitudes and controls of conduct. I¢ was agreed to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to explore this problem and to discover the variety of opinions and evidence existing 
as to the value of various testing and other procedures for appraising ethical and religious 
growth, 

Mr. Wornom reported that there was considerable interest across the country as to 
the role of religion in television and that there was a continuing interest in the “effect of 
mass communications on cultural and religious values and the potential effectiveness of 
mass media for religious education.” Dr. David Barry reported on a study of television 
made in New Haven, Conn., but said he knew of no studies now going on which show the 
effect of television on character or which analyze the socio-religious values assumed in the 
mass of television programs. There was agreement that television, comic books and pocket 
books constituted exceedingly important influence on our national culture and on the 
thinking of children and that there should be 4 subcommittee to explore what researches 
were going on in this field and whether researches were needed and of what kind. 

Ill. Other Program Developments 


Mr. Wornom reported to the Board of Directors on his travels since January, includ- 
ing visits to Princeton, N. J., Holyoke and Northampton, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Chicago 
and Evanston, Ill, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. Lexington and Louisville, Ky., Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus, Ohio, Greensboro and Charlotte, N. C., New Orleans, Ia., Dallas, 
Texas, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, Penn., Des Moines, Ames and Iowa City, lowa, and 
back again to Chicago. In most of these cities steering committees were formed to organize 
or revitalize chapters of the R.E.A. Within the six months, January to June 1954, ten new 
chapters have been formed. This is a fundamental development. However ambitious the 
National organization may be it cannot develop abiding strength without strong local 
chapters across the nation. Mr. Wornom told of further plans for stimulating local 
chapters by visits to the West Coast in October in response to invitations from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Stockton and other cities. 
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Although he could not attend the Board meeting, Dr. L. A. Stidley sent a report on the 
Journal which clearly indicated the need to enlarge its size from the present 64 pages per 
issue to 80 pages. Action on an increased budget taken later in the Board meeting will 
make this possible in the fall provided the budget can be raised. 

IV. Fémanctal Progress and Plan to Increase Income 

The annual Treasurer's report to the Board showed that during the fiscal year April 1, 
1953 to March 31, 1954, there had been receipts for the regular publishing and program 
budget of $23,100 and for the Golden Anniversary Convention of $6,000. The total ex- 
penditures for the year were $30,300, thus leaving an operating deficit of $1,200. Al- 
though this represents 100% financial progress over the last two years, the regular income 
from members is not nearly sufficient to balance the budget. 

In order for the Association to meet its new program responsibilities it must have a 
regular annual income of $30,000, exclusive of income from foundations and other 
sources for special non-recurring projects like the Anniversary Convention. The regular 
renewable income from members and friends during the past year was $17,000, which was 
$8,000 more than two years ago, but $13,000 less than is required to support a regular 
operating budget of $30,000. 

Foundations which supplied the difference during the past two years to help the 
Association get on its financial feet will not renew their grants. The Association must 
rely on our members for its regular budget. There is an urgent need for present members 
(a) to secure new members and annual contributors, (b) to make additional contributions 
themselves, (c) to get churches and synagogues to make annual donations of $25.00 to 
$100.00 to the R.E.A.’s regular budget. 

Although the Foundations which have helped in the past will not do so again, Mr. 
Wornom reported to the Poard on June 14 as follows: (1) that he had on the morning of 
the meeting received a telegram from a new source, the General Service Foundation, offer- 
ing the R.E.A. a grant of $6,000 for its administrative and publishing budger for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, provided that (a) the REA. lift its level of regular income from the 
$17,000 of 1953-54 to $24,000 for the year 1954-55, exclusive of the Foundation grant of 
$6,000 and (b) that the budget of $30,000 authorized by the Executive Committee in 
March, 1954, be approved as the administrative and publishing budget of the Association 
for the year 1954-55; and (2) that the first $2,000 of the grant be payable by September 
1954 based on assurances given the Foundation that the R.E.A. is substantially increasing 
its regular income, that the second $2,000 be payable in December if the R.E.A. by then 
actually increased its regular income by 40% over the same fiscal period of the preceding 
year, and that the third $2,000 be payable in March, 1955 if by then the R.E.A. has actually 
raised $24,000 during the year in regular income, exclusive of the General Service Founda- 
tion grant. 


The Board voted unanimously (a) to adopt a budget of $30,000 for the regular pro- 
gram and publishing expenses for the year, (b) to accept the contingent offer of $6,000 
from the General Service Foundation, and (c) to make every possible effort to increase 
memberships and contributions during the current fiscal year so as to raise $8,000 in new 
money. The Board saw as sources of the new income the cooperation of all our members 
as well as of the Board itself along the three lines mentioned above, namely, the securing 
of new professional and contributing members, new church and synagogue contributions, 
and personal contributions, beyond the minimum dues, by present members. 

The conditional grant of the General Service Foundation and the decisions of our Board 
offer a way to a secure and adequate income for the R.E.A. We will rravel this way only as 
members and friends send many contribution checks and many new membership dues to 
the national office this Fall. If our members so respond, we shall attain financial self re- 
liance for the future, and we shall have a budget adequate for an enlarged Journal and 
for more solid program operations proceeding toward strategic goals in the coming year 
and on into the future. 

HERMAN E. WORNOM, 
General Secretary. 








Religion in Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


“Religion in Education” is a broad and inclusie topic. Both religion and edu- 
cation are broad and inclusive terms. There are unlimited facets to each term. But 
each facet may throw light upon the underlying basic problem of religion in educa- 
tion in contemporary life. 

The nine articles of this symposium do throw light upon the area in which so 
many of us are engaged. We are indebted to each author for his guidance and co- 


operation. 


More articles on this topic are to follow in subsequent issues. 


—The Editorial Committee 


THE RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION OF 


OUR LEGAL TRADITION 


JOHN J. WRIGHT 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester, Massachusetts 


7 DESIRE to bring God back into 
general education is not at all inconsis- 
tent with out national traditions. It is merely 
restoring the recognition of the Creator 


which characterized all American educa- 
tional and legal thought from the very be- 
ginnings until recent years. 

The first teachers in America were the 
family and the church. Then came private 
religious schools. Next came religious 
schools aided by the state. Finally emerged 
state-supported and state-controlled public 
schools which still strove to include recog- 
nition and respect for both God and coun- 
try in their curriculum. 

Only in the last quarter century has there 
been a slow but steady trend towards sys- 
tematic teaching that is increasingly secular- 
istic and materialistic. 

It should be noted that this new trend has 
not been the aim of most educators. Horace 
Mann, considered by many as the founder 
of the public school system, said in a letter 
to the Reverend Matthew Hale Smith: 
“Every one who has availed himself of the 
means of arriving at the truth on this point, 
knows that I am in favor of religious in- 
struction in our schools to the extremest 
verge to which it can be carried without in- 


vading those rights of conscience which are 
established by the laws of God and guaran- 
teed to us by the Constitution of the State.” 

Present-day school authorities have recog- 
nized the problem for some time. In the 
American Council of Education report of 
1953, we read: “. . . to be silent about re- 
ligion may be, in effect, to make the public 
school an anti-religious factor in the com- 
munity. Silence creates the impression in 
the minds of the young that religion is un- 
important and has nothing to contribute 
to the solution of the perennial and ultimate 
problems of human life. This negative con- 
sequence is all the more striking in a period 
when society is asking the public school to 
assume more and more responsibility for 
dealing with the cultural problems of growth 
and development. Therefore, it is vitally 
important that the public school deal with 
religion.” 

Thus, there has been fairly general agree- 
ment that it is not enough for the home and 
the church to teach religious truths, while 
the school completely ignores them. Such a 
procedure strongly suggests a conflict, espe- 
cially to the mind of the impressionable 
young person. 

In the Zorach decision, 1952, allowing 
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the released-time program in the New York 
public schools, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas wrote: 


“We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
We guarantee the freedom of worship as 
one chooses. We make room for as wide 
a variety of beliefs and creeds as the spir- 
itual needs of man make necessary. We 
sponsor an attitude on the part of govern- 
ment that shows no partiality to any one 
group and that lets each flourishing ac- 
cording to the zeal of its adherents and 
the appeal of its dogma.” 


The Justice continued: 


“When the State encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it fol- 
lows the best of our traditions.” 


The legal tradition of almost any of the 
American states, certainly of those which 
stem from the days and the ideas of the 
authors of the original American tradition, 
will abundantly confirm the Justice’s conten- 
tion. The men who wrote the basic law of 
Massachusetts were typical of those whose 
thought became in so great measure the 
mentality of the American Republic. If we 
would recall how Christian that mentality 
was, we need only examine the thinking of 
the men of Massachusetts, for example, as 
that thinking is reflected in their traditional 
laws. 

The founders of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts knew that the divine attri- 
butes of liberty and authority, analogously 
present among men, could only be recon- 
ciled in our topsy-turvy world if God Him- 
self would somehow work among us into 
their reconciliation. Our fathers did not 
believe that it is enough for God to be in 
His Heaven in order that all be well with 
the world. They knew that Heaven and 
earth must work together if the earth is 
ever to achieve something, at least, of the 
order which prevails in Heaven, and if the 
sons of men are finally to win the freedom 


of the sons of God. 


These men, for reasons of prudent real- 
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ism, provided in their constitutions for the 
separation of the organized Church and the 
organized State; but their idealism, even in 
temporal matters, was nonetheless informed 
and inspired by the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, and especially by the Revelation trans- 
mitted by the Church; and so there is 
reflected in the wise laws which they wrote 
for the preservation of liberty and authority 
alike a blend of the divine and the human, 
a happy medley of the hopes of earth and 
the will of Heaven. 


The men who made the Bay State realized 
that in God’s holy providence all society, re- 
ligious and civil alike, and all legal tradi- 
tions, both of authortiy and of liberty, exist 
for the perfection of human personality. 
They would have understood the magnifi- 
cent implications of the doctrine which the 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, so suc- 
cinctly summarized: “It is according to the 
dictates of reason that ultimately all things 
should be ordained to man as a person, that 
through his mediation they may find their 
way back to the Creator. In this wise we 
can apply to man, to the human person, the 
words of the Apostle: ‘all things are yours, 
whether it be Paul or Apollo, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life or death, or things present, 
or things to come; for all are yours; and you 
are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s’” (Ency- 
clical Divini Redemptoris). 


Hence the necessity, clear from Reason 
and confirmed by Revelation, that the law 
weigh all things in the scale that measures 
their effects on human personality. The 
celebrated Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, despite its debatable premises and its 
lamentable omissions, enunciated at least 
one proposition that, so far as it goes, is be- 
yond dispute: “Ignorance of and contempt 
for the rights of man are the chief cause of 


public evils and the corruption of govern- 
ments.” 


The men who wrote the laws of the Bay 
State were not thus ignorant nor thus con- 
temptuous. The legal tradition which they 
fathered so respects human personality that 
even before a child is born the state is con- 
secrated to protecting his human rights, his 
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rights of the unborn child are sacred in this 
accordance with the famous decision of a 
century ago, his right to inherit; indeed, the 
rights of the unborn child are sacred in this 
tradition under a double title: they are the 
rights of a human, and of a human incapa- 
ble of placing his own right, and therefore 
with a greater claim, not a lesser, on the 
protection of the state as our fathers under- 
stood it. The law’s insistence on the right 
of a child to be born has demanded, in our 
medical and normal tradition, certain acts of 
heroism which many in our day profess to 
find superhuman; but our forefathers con- 
sidered heroism to be a duty, when there is 
question of the inviolable rights of human 
personality. 

The child is not born immediately into 
society. Logically, at least, he enters that 
society, as our civil forefathers understood 
it, through the medium of his parents, or 
more precisely, through his family. In the 
Massachusetts tradition of law the family is 
the elementary social unit; for that tradition 


democracy meant a plurality of families, co- 
operating by consent, for the collective pro- 
tection and promotion of those God-given 
natural rights which the family by itself 
might be powerless to secure for the indi- 


vidual person. But democracy meant, even 
more, sovereignty of the family in its own 
essential work of the rearing of children. 
The development of the child’s faculties, 
the formation and refinement of his charac- 
ter, his initiation to the requirements and 
the discipline of existence in society —all 
these are the work of the family, and no 
agency can supplant the parent, this typical 
American tradition considered, in these 
works. The consequent amount of legisla- 
tion in our state protecting the right of the 
parent over the child is impressively large. 
Our forefathers followed Blackstone in his 
suggestion that the positive precepts of the 
law should correspond accurately to a natu- 
ral necessity decreed by that divine Provi- 
dence which has provided for the welfare of 
children, as never could the state, by implant- 
ing in the breast of the normal parent an 
insuperable affection, more imperious than 
any written law, and which not even the 
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wickedness, ingratitude, and rebellion of 
children can totally suppress or extinguish. 

And so, Massachusetts has traditionally 
recognized that the normal family is, in its 
own way, sovereign; only the abnormal in- 
adequacy of a particular family places its 
members within the competency of the 
courts. Even then, whenever possible, it is 
the tradition of this American state to do 
all that artifice can do to supply the defects 
of Nature by providing the homeless child 
with the nearest possible approach to a fam- 
ily life and training. Reductively religious 
considerations made Massachusetts the first 
state in the Union to provide legislation 
which abolished, as far as possible, public 
institutional and “wholesale” bringing up of 
children in favor of foster homes where 
foster parents could in some degree supply 
for natural parents in the training of the hu- 
man person within a human family. 

This same tradition, for reasons rooted in 
like religious values, recognized the ends 
and the purposes of matrimony; they con- 
sidered it the creative cause of the social 
unit, the family. Mr. Justice De Courcey, 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachus- 
etts, interpreted the tradition of his Bay 
State predecessors concerning the special 
dignity of the marriage contract in these 
rational and exalted words: “By the law of 
this Commonwealth marriage is régarded as 
more than a civil contract. After cohabita- 
tion, at least, it ripens into a status which 
affects the parties thereto, their posterity 
and the whole community .. . it is a change 
which, for important reasons, the law recog- 
nizes, and it inaugurates conditions and rela- 
tions which the law takes under its protec- 
tion.” 

In an earlier case, authoritatively de- 
scribed by Mr. Justice De Courcey as a 
basic case in Massachusetts jurisprudence, 
Mr. Justice Bigelow used no uncertain lan- 
guage. He said: “The law, in the exercise 
of a wise and sound policy, seeks to render 
the contract of marriage, when once exe- 
cuted, as far as possible indissoluble. The 
great object of marriage in a civilized and 
Christian community, is to secure the exis- 
tence and permanence of the family relation, 
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and to insure the legitimacy of offspring. It 
would tend to defeat this object if error or 
disappointment with personal qualities or 
character were allowed to be the basis of 
proceedings on which to found a dissolution 
of the marriage tie.” How far we have 
wandered from this sane and salutary concept, 
led or followed by recent courts, he who runs 
can read from our daily press! 

The graduate from our schools finds him- 
self protected on every hand by the legisla- 
tion which our forefathers wrote to guaran- 
tee his right to choose his own work, to 
contract at will for payment, to acquire 
property and otherwise to enjoy the fruits 
of his toil. If these personal rights be struck 
down or arbitrarily interfered with, there is 
a substantial impairment of liberty in its 
long-established constitutional sense, a sense 
historically acquired from religious ideas and 
norms. 


Something of that sense, as our forefath- 
ers understood it, is expounded by Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds in a classic decision inter- 
preting, among other things, the Constitu- 
tional understanding of personal liberty. He 
said: “Without doubt, it denotes not merely 
freedom from bodily restraint, but also the 
right to engage in any of the common oc- 
cupations of life, to acquire useful knowl- 
edge, to marry, establish a home and bring 
up children, to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and, gen- 
erally, to enjoy those privileges long recog- 
nized at common law as essential to the 
orderly pursuit of happiness by free men.” 

This is a decision in the letter and spirit 
of the legislative tradition of the general 
American community. Behind that tradition 
is the testimony of human reason in its 
highest moments and the racial remem- 
brance, at least, of the revelation which God 
made to Israel of old through the prophets, 
and which He perfected in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. No one can read these cases 
and fail to recognize that the men who 
wrote our law were the products of a tradi- 
tion of religious faith, a tradition whose 
genealogy goes back through the great Schol- 
astics to the Fathers of the Church, to the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, and to the heights 
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of Sinai. The law of this Commonwealth, 
as our forefathers wrote it and as our courts 
have transmitted it, is religious in its inspir- 
ation and in its letter. 


The United States Supreme Court, speak- 
ing by Mr. Justice Brewer, once permitted 
itself to declare in remarkably direct terms 
the religious, indeed, the organized Chris- 
tian character of the American tradition. 
The Court said: “If we pass beyond these 
matters to a view of American life as ex- 
pressed by its laws, its business, its customs, 
and its society, we find everywhere a clear 
recognition of the same truth. Among other 
matters note the following: the form of oath 
universally prevailing, concluding with an 
appeal to the Almighty; the custom of open- 
ing sessions of all deliberative bodies with 
prayer; the prefatory words of all wills, ‘in 
the name of God, Amen’; the laws respect- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath, with a 
general cessation of secular business, and the 
closing of courts, legislatures, and other sim- 
ilar public assemblies on that day; the 
churches and church organizations which 
abound in every city, town and hamlet, the 
multitude of charitable organizations exist- 
ing everywhere under the Christian auspices 
... these and many other matters which might 
be noticed add a volume of unofficial dec- 
larations to the mass of formal utterances 
that this is a Christian nation.” 

So far the words of the Court; nor is their 
import obscure. Without prejudice to the 
strict religious tolerance that obtains for all 
faiths, without disparagement of the notable 
influence on our national life of the devout 
members of other faiths, this nation is in its 
law and its life a Christian nation; the tradi- 
tional habits of mind and attitudes of our 
people, a: well as their institutions and 
laws, are “hose which have been developed 
under the dominance of the Christian faith, 
embryonic in the promises made to Israel, 
born together with the Church on Pentecost 
2,000 years ago, and coming to maturity 
with a strength so vital that it communi- 
cated itself to the cultures of those peoples 
who once made Europe great and America 
possible. 
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The American tradition came into auton- 
omous existence, so to say, with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Too often in our 
classrooms the Declaration of Independence 
is referred to in passing as if it were of an- 
tiquarian interest alone. It seems to be pre- 
sented only as a declaration of grievances 
in rebellion against a British king long dead. 

The greatest significance of the Declara- 
tion of Independence lies in the first few 
paragraphs which voice the American idea 
of government and life. Not to know these 
is not to know the very heart of the Ameri- 
can legal tradition. 

The essence of the Declaration is an ap- 
peal to God, the Author of life and of all 
human rights, to justify the rebellion of the 
Colonies against the King and Parliament 
of England. 

Actually, God is mentioned in the Dec- 
laration four times. Each mention of Him 
is made, not in a merely pious, off-handed 
way, but in a deliberate and significant 
manner. 

In the first version of the Declaration of 
Independence, Jefferson wrote the name of 
God but once, but he did this in a very cru- 
cial way. This mention is in the first sen- 
tence: 


“When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bonds which have 
connected them with another, and to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God en- 
title them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation.” 


It is plain that Jefferson justified this 
momentous severance of national relations 
by an appeal to the “law of nature.” It was, 
in other words, an appeal to a “higher law,” 
a law established by God through creation 
and instilled on the minds and in the hearts 
of men and in the nature of things. 

To this “natural law” all are subject 
whether as individuals or as nations. It is 
the foundation of any justifiable revolution. 

The second mention of God appears in a 
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revision Jefferson made of his first draft. 
Here he wishes to emphasize that our fun- 
damental liberties, which we receive through 
this “natural law,” derive ultimately from 
God. Thus, ine rules out a sort of deism 
which would put everything in the laws of 
nature. We read: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent—that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 


In his first draft Jefferson had written: 

. and from that equal creation they de- 
rive rights inherent and unalienable.” 

In his own hand he changed this phrasing 
to read: “endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” 

Founded on the same basis of natural law 
is the right of rebellion against a tyrannical 
abuse of authority which would violate the 
rights of the individual, the minority, or the 
majority. The American Revolution, in 
which our nation was born, carried into ef- 
fect this fundamental truth of God-given 
natural rights which are superior to all hu- 
man institutions, legislation, or authority. 
We read in the Declaration: 


‘... whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 


Thus, in these few incisive sentences 
written at the very beginning of the life of 
our nation all possibility of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship or of an omnipotent state was 
eliminated. A simple loyalty to these first 
principles of our government set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence will save us 
from the pitfalls of tyranny. But if recog- 
nition of our dependence on God should 
ever be stricken from our theory of govern- 
ment or our way of life, we would have rea- 
son to fear the suppression of our liberties 
and the deification of the state. 
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God is next mentioned in the Declaration 
at the beginning of the last paragraph. Jef- 
ferson had written: 


“We, therefore, the representatives of 
the United States of America in General 
Congress assembled, do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of 
these States, reject and renounce all al- 
legiance. ...” 


The “Committee of Five” left this un- 
changed. 

But now it came to the Congress. They 
inserted after the words “Congress assem- 
bled,” the phrase, “appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of our 
intentions.” Congress too, apparently, wanted 
to go on record as finding in God the justi- 
fication for the new American Nation. 

In the last sentence of the Declaration the 
Congress did it again. Into Jefferson’s copy 
they inserted after the words “support of 
this declaration” the phrase, “with a firm 
reliance on divine Providence. . . .” 

Thus they made a final act of prayerful 
faith in God, the Creator and Judge of the 
world and of men. 

God appears in this basic document of the 
American tradition, then, as Creator, Judge, 
Provider and the Source of all our basic 
rights: in other words, just as He is con- 
ceived of in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
He is woven inextricably not only into the 
texture of the document but into the fabric 
of our national philosophy of Government. 

There is no doubt that our Founding 
Fathers firmly believed that a rejection of 
God would be a rejection of the American 
government as they understood it. They 
would certainly be deaf to any plea for a 
“secularist” or non-religious way of life such 
as is pleaded for by some circles of thought 
today. 

In the Declaration of Independence alone 
we have an answer to those who would seek 
to banish God from our schools or any other 
public institutions. Just to read it in the 
classroom is to make a profession of faith. 
It is to proclaim the basic religious charac- 
ter of our civil tradition. 

Nowhere is this character of our national 
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inspiration better typified, we may note 
again, than in the Massachusetts tradition. 
The men who most contributed to the early 
building of that tradition subscribed to a 
theology which the more ancient faith was 
bound to eschew as heretical; they preached 
certain moral conventions which their own 
sons and daughters have felt free to relax as 
excessively austere. But lament as one may 
their dogma and fret as one may at their 
restraints; for this may their names never 
die: the men who wrote our law feared God, 
and they were resolved never to fear any 
man. 

They feared God with a holy and a whole- 
some fear, and because they did, they wrote 
into the Preamble of the Constitution of 
their State devout words of homage to their 
Creator, a recognition of their dependence 
on Him, and a prayer for His direction in 
the mighty task of building here their Com- 
monwealth. Because they feared God, they 
did not talk glibly of a “freedom to worship 
God” which they had no intention of exer- 
cising or implementing. Rather, they wrote 
in the second article of their Constitution 
words of right and duty: “It is the right as 
well as the duty of all men in society pub- 
licly and at stated seasons to worship the 
Supreme Being, the great Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe. . . .” 

Such provisions as these strike many ears 
in our days as “reactionary,” certainly ultra- 
conservative. They seem to a few to be 
“shackles” binding us to the past. But, the 
conservatism of our forefathers was not de- 
signed to enslave us in the name of the past, 
but was calculated to save us from enslave- 
ment in the name of the future. It recog- 
nized that hard-won liberties can be speedily 
lost under the seduction of easily promised 
future freedoms, that the God-given heritage 
of the past and the sacred liberties of the 
present can be sacrificed in the name of a 
future which may never be, which perhaps 
were better not. 

The conservatism of our forefathers is 
particularly saving in time of crisis; it re- 
minds us that there will be, when the tumult 
and the shouting die, no new heaven and no 
new earth. It reminds us that the citizens 
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of the brave new world to be, will still be 
men, not gods. It reminds us that any fu- 
ture world can only be built out of whatever 
good survives from the old. It warns us 
never to hold lightly the good which our 
forefathers built so patiently here in this 
land; never to gamble with the liberties 
which are the heart and soul of that good; 
never to permit the religious faith to grow 
cold which taught us those liberties; never 
to forget the blessings on our tradition by 
which Almighty God has confirmed the 
wisdom of these who, building it, honored 
Him and His chief creature, the spiritual 
person. 


Yet even in our land are sometimes heard 
the voices of new prophets who spread a 
teaching forgetful of our fathers’ God and 
of their reverence for the dignity of the hu- 
man person. These new teachers write their 
laws without reference to God and, igno- 
rant of His Scripture with its warning that 
we put not our trust in princes, they pro- 
pose, sooner or later, a government of men, 
not laws. They talk little of the family, less 
of the sovereignty of parents, and not at all 
of the spiritual roots of personality. They 
speak rather of race, of tribe, of class-con- 
sciousness, of nationalism. They hold in 
contempt or violently assail the earthly be- 
ginnings of the Kingdom of God, and they 
boast of their readiness to build, without the 
help of Heaven, a self-sufficient City of 
Man. They repudiate the religious revela- 
tion which is the heart of our tradition of 
faith and they reject the legal concept of 
objective Natural Law which was the heart 
of our tradition of freedom. The phrases 
which meant so much to our founding fath- 
ers that they enshrined them in the basic 
documents of our national life — phrases 
which spoke of Natural Law and of God’s 
authority —“the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God” — have no meaning whatsoever 
for many of those who now seek to write or 
construe the laws of our land and shape its 
educational policy. 

People tell us blandly: “Our Supreme 
Court is no longer a ‘natural law’ court.” Or 
concerning legislation governing education, 
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marriage or other partially moral matters, 
they assert: “Our democracy is strictly secu- 
lar.” Its citizens may singly reverence God 
and the moral law, but the State is not con- 
cerned with sacred matters nor with reli- 
gious values!” 


All this may be, but it was not always so. 
Some of the men who occupy our courts 
may not believe in the natural law, but the 
greater men who found them did so believe; 
this is why our courts exist. Our democracy 
may have become immoral and un-religious 
in days of confusion and of indifference — 
but in the days of its original inspiration 
and initial strength it talked of the endow- 
ments man has from his Creator and of his 
consequent accountability to God; that is 
why our Republic came to be founded. 

No defense of Christianity and of the 
values which it taught our forefathers could 
be more effective than the present straits to 
which these new prophets, contemptuous of 
the faith, have reduced the world. Nothing 
could better warrant meditation on the les- 
son our forefathers learned so well, a les- 
son that the Catholics of Poland taught 
Catherine II of Russia: “We love liberty 
and therefore we love religion even more, 
we are free because we love religion. We 
shall not deny our religion lest we straight- 
way be deprived of our liberty.” 

It is undoubtedly considerations of this 
character which have caused the notable in- 
crease of preoccupation with the necessity 
for religious education somehow being co- 
ordinated, if not integrated, with the gen- 
eral education provided in all our schools. 
This preoccupation is reflected in the univer- 
sal interest aroused by Father James Keller's 
provocative book Al] God’s Children, a pcp- 
ular but powerfully persuasive statement of 
the place our national tradition would seem 
to accord religious values in total education. 

This same preoccupation has found ex- 
pression by representatives of the three ma- 
jor religious traditions in America, all 
appealing to our national heritage as requir- 
ing the restoration of religion to a proper 
place in the classroom, quoted by Father 
Keller. 
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First, here is a Jewish view. In the book, 
American Education and Religion, edited by 
F. Ernest Johnson, Simon Greenburg wrote 
“A Jewish Educator’s View.” He said: 


“The schools cannot be said to be 
teaching history at all, if they eliminate 
completely whole areas of vital human 
experience. Religion and religious insti- 
tutions have been determining factors in 
the evolution of civilization. Tce omit a 
study of them in a course of history, is to 
pervert history. The same is true of the 
relation of the great religious literary 
monuments to the history of literature 
generally. Nor can one honestly dodge 
the religious issue in the teaching of sci- 
ence and philosophy. 

“In those matters it is the public school 
educator rather than the religious leader 
who should be the active proponent of the 
proposal. He should maintain that he 
perform his task as an educator whose 
duty it is to evaluate objectively the forces 
at work in human history, without in- 
cluding the factors of religious institu- 
tions and religious literature into his 
curriculum. It is most unfortunate that 
so-called secular educators have not 
spoken up vigorously in behalf of the in- 
clusion of the Bible in a course of litera- 
ture, and of Church history into the 
courses in history.” 


A Protestant point of view, presumably 
representative, was given in December, 
1952, by the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. meeting in Denver, 
Colorado, which said: 


“A way must be found to make the 
pupils of American schools aware of the 
heritage of faith upon which this nation 


was established. . . . On no account must 
an educational system which is permeated 
by the philosophy of secularism, some- 
thing quite different from religious neu- 
trality, be allowed to gain control of our 
public schools. . . . In some constitutional 
way provision should be made for the in- 
culcation of the principles of religion . . . 
within the regular schedule of a pupil’s 
working day.” 


A month before, in November, 1952, the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States made 
the following statement at the close of their 
annual meeting: 


“To teach moral and spiritual values 
divorced from religion and based solely 
on social convention . .. is not enough. 
Unless man’s conscience is enlightened 
by the knowledge of principle that ex- 
press God’s law, there can be no firm and 
lasting morality. 

“Without religion, morality becomes 
simply a matter of individual taste, of 
public opinion or majority vote. The 
moral law must derive its validity and its 
binding force from the truths of religion. 

“Without religious education, moral 
education is impossible. . . . But if reli- 
gion is important to good citizenship — 
and that is the burden of our national 
tradition — then the State must give rec- 
ognition to its importance in public edu- 
cation. The State therefore has the duty 
to help parents fulfill their task of reli- 
gious instruction and training. . . .” 


Perhaps these voices bespeak a return of 
our divided religious community to certain 
basic values which animated civic life when 
the national community was more single in 
spirit and more clear in purpose. 
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| gee ananpe conviction has played an im- 
portant part in the evolution of public 
education in the United States — in the inti- 
mate relationship between belief and school- 
ing in the colonial settlements; in the en- 
couragement the founding fathers sought to 
give religion and morality through the 
schools; and later in the way the followers of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition contributed to 
the public school movement in the 19th cen- 
tury. Indeed, the central concept of human 
dignity, imbedded in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, and dramatized in “the 
American dream,” is essentially a derivative 
of religious conviction. These significant 
relationships were not historic accidents. 

However, as the nation began to lose its 
ethnic and cultural homogeneity in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, it became apparent 
that new distinctions were necessary in pub- 
lic education. Horace Mann replied to an 
advocate of the teaching of doctrinal religion 
in the public schools, 


“It is easy to see that the experiment 
would not stop with having half a dozen 
conflicting creeds taught by authority of 
law in different schools of the same town 
or vicinity. Majorities will change in the 
same place. One sect may have the 
ascendance today; another tomorrow. This 
year there will be three Persons in the 
Godhead; next year but one; and the third 
year the Trinity will be restored t hold 
its precarious sovereignty until it shall be 
again dethroned by the worms of the dust it 
has made.”* 

Although public education was gradually 
and generally removed from sectarian con- 


*Reply to Rev. H. H. Smith (Boston 1847), 
quoted in E. P. Cubberley, Readings in Public 


Education im the United States. 
p. 208. 


Boston, 1934. 


trol during the 19th century, the presump- 
tion remained that education was concerned 
with basic ends of the Christian ideal. It was 
only in the 20th century that this perspective 
began to diminish, largely because of what 
is usually described as the increasing secu- 
larization of life in the United States. 

The forces which slowly undermined the 
classical-humanistic tradition in public edu- 
cation helped to re-direct the work of the 
schools toward more secular ends, frequently 
clustered around the idea of education for 
responsible citizenship in a democracy. 
However, the pressure of events during the 
depression and World War II, and the grim 
realities of the post-war world have led to a 
widespread inquiry as to the actual values 
which public education is supposedly seeking 
to encourage. It is reasonable to ask, as 
some have done, whether the public schools 
should not restore systematic emphasis on 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition which con- 
tributed so much to the foundation and 
growth of democracy in the United States. 
However, to suggest that even this tradition 
be “taught” in the schools of a free people 
is to confuse religion and man’s spirituality. 
It is one of the happy co-incidences of history 
that the United States has recognized and en- 
couraged both, that is, man’s right to believe 
as he sees fit and his right to the free exercise 
of religion to express that belief.’ 

It is the purpose o° this paper to suggest 
that public education can and must nurture 
the spiritual side of hum.an beings as well as 
their biolugical and psychological sides, but 
it must do this without “teaching religion” 
which in the American tradition is a strictly 


*See Jacques Maritain, Man and the State. Chi- 
cago, 1951. The observations of this distinguished 
contemporary Catholic philosopher with his Euro- 
pean perspective are highly relevant to the present 
discussion. 
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private matter, quite beyond the competence 
of government. In recent years many re- 
sponsible groups have sought to re-define the 
issues involved and to indicate how best pub- 
lic education can encourage the moral and 
spiritual sides of young people without tres- 
passing on their private rights of belief and 
of the exercise of their religious convictions. 
The result of the work of these groups has 
pointed toward a general agreement which 
offers a clue to a way of resolving an old di- 
lemma with which public education is 
newly faced.* Although this agreement is 
far from universal, it is substantial and may 
be said to include at least six basic elements: 
(1) a conviction that the American tra- 
dition will not permit instruction in 
the public schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities designed to prescribe to an 
individual what he should believe. 
By constitutional proscription and 
legislative enactment, belief in the 
United States is exclusively a private 
matter, reserved wholly to the indi- 
dividual. 
a recognition, however, of the right 
of parents to send their children to 
non-public schools to be educated un- 
der the pattern of their own religious 
belief. The exercise of this right, 
however, does not relieve parents of 
their obligations as citizens to public 
education. 
an appreciation of the debt of pub- 
lic education to the support of reli- 
gious groups, and a consequent de- 
sire to maintain healthy relationships 
between religious institutions and the 


(3) 


“The agreement may be seen best in a series of 
statements by responsible groups explicitly con- 
cerned with public education. Among the more 
important of such statements are: The White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
Children in a Democracy. Washington, n.d.; John 
S. Brubacher, ed. The Public Schools and Spirit- 
ual Values (Yearbook of the John Dewey Society), 
New York, 1944; The American Council on Edu- 
cation, Committee on Religion and Education, The 
Relation of Religion to Public Education: The 
Basic Principles. Washington, 1947; The Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principles (Yearbook), 
Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. Wash- 
ington, 1947; The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. Washington, 1951; The Committee of 
the American Council on Education, The Function 
of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion. 
Washington, 1953. 
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public schools to strengthen their 
several contributions to the moral and 
spiritual vitality of young people. 
a realization that the public schools 
must increase “religious literacy” 
among young people — specifically 
that is, an awareness of the historic 
contribution of religion to civiliza- 
tion, and of its role in contemporary 
life. 
a conviction that public education has 
to encourage in young people a recog- 
nition of and a respect for the part 
belief plays in the life of man. 
a conviction that public education 
has a mandate to honor, and to per- 
suade young people to honor in them- 
selves their own private quest for 
meaning in life. The public schools 
must be meticulously neutral as to 
any religious sanctions used in the 
quest, but they cannot be neutral 
about the quest itself, nor to the way 
it endows the legitimate ends of pub- 
lic education with vitality and direc- 
tion. 
With reference to this last element, Dr. 
Ordway Tead has observed, 
“How absolute each individual finds 
these values to be is in the first in- 
stance, a matter of his own judgment 
and his background of education. 
But it is my own profound conviction 
that we find in human experience 
that the mandate to achieve, to strug- 
gle to realize values of a progressively 
qualitative character, is an absolute 
and not a relative demand which life 
makes upon us.”* 
For education to fail to recognize the im- 
portance of that demand is to cut out the 
heart of the educational process. Since the 
protection of the liberty of Amercan democ- 
racy requires the deepest and fullest allegiance 
of which its citizens are capable, public edu- 
cation has to imbue young people with a sense 
of dedication and commitment to the moral 
and spiritual values which are the bulwark 
of that liberty fully as much as are the values 
in the social, political, and economic realms 
of human activity. 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


‘Ordway Tead, “Religion in the Municipal Col- 
leges,” in F. Ernest Johnson, ed., American Educa- 
The Problem of Religion in 
New York, 1952. pp. 122-123. 


tion and Religion. 
the Schools. 
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However, since we are so heterogeneous a 
people, it would be unthinkable to seek to 
accomplish that end by hoping that any one 
religion might be “taught.” For example, 
there are those who see promise in a “com- 
mon denominator,’ and in the words of 
Father Paul Reinert, in “weaving those com- 
mon truths into a curricular content that 
would be acceptable to everybody.”* Father 
Reinert quite properly points out the futility 
of such a course because in a free society be- 
lief is concrete, specific and positive. Only in 
a highly homogeneous society would such a 
course be at all possible, and even then it is 
questionable whether it would be desirable. 
Man’s spirituality is antecedent to his reli- 
gion, and the end in the public schools is not 
to endow young people passively with a uni- 
form pattern of belief, but to instill in them 
an awareness of the importance of their be- 
liefs. Public education by invigorating their 
capacities for belief can enhance the integrity 
of young people, leaving the question of the 
content of beliefs and the sanctions for them 
to the individual, his family, and his religious 
affiliation. 

The balance of this paper is divided into 
two parts, one examining the theoretical 
bases of a proper public school program for 
emphasizing religious values, and the other 
pointing out some of the practical implica- 
tions of the theory. 

I 


If anything of real importance is to be 
done, through public education, to enhance 
the moral and spiritual vitality of the na- 
tion, it must be done under the direction of 
responsible public school authorities and by 
properly qualified and appointed public 
school personnel. Furthermore if this em- 
phasis on values is as important as it is sug- 
gested here that it is, it is important through- 
out the life of the school. The whole of the 
curriculum is involved, and all extracurricular 
activities. The nature and quality of the 
school’s administration and supervision, and 


*Paul C. Reinert, S. J, in Religious Education, 
March-April 1954, p. 72. See also “Religion and 
Philosophies of Education,” by George N. Shuster, 
Theodore M. Greene, and Isaac Berkson, sbéd. 
pp. 78-92. 
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of its counseling services, and the whole pat- 
tern of examinations by which the school 
evaluates the work of children, all have an 
impact on the values created in and by chil- 
dren. Finally, any program worthy of the 
name will have to draw heavily on the com- 
munity at large for support and help. Indeed, 
it is unlikely that any proper program is at 
all possible unless it is a reflection of deep- 
seated convictions and understanding in the 
community. 

The agreement referred to above actually 
points to a three-fold responsibility for public 
education — to provide for all children (1) 
what might be called religious literacy, (2) 
maximum possible psychological poise, and 
(3) essential moral and spiritual integrity. 
A few words about each are in order. 

Religious Literacy 

It is actually impossible to imagine a proper 
program of education which fails to recog- 
nize the intricate and far-reaching relation- 
ship between man’s religious beliefs and 
his quest for a better life. Public education 
must then—from the first days of school- 
ing through the last years of the university — 
in ways appropriate to the maturity of the 
students help to acquaint them with the his- 
toric contributions of religion to civilization. 

The record of history, for example, to a 
very important degree is the story of man’s 
search to find and realize meaning in life. 
To treat in the schools the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, or the growth of democracy in 
Great Britain or the United States with only 
casual reference to the religious dimensions 
of the narrative is to be guilty of a serious 
distortion. 

Likewise in literature and art, both in 
terms of reference, imagery, and idiom, ind 
in the more fundamental terms of the aspira- 
tions of the artist, religious concerns have 
been powerful sources of motivation. We 
have been guilty not only of minimizing our 
own cultural history in this respect, but also 
of ignoring the great religions of the Middle 
East and the Orient. One need go no further 
than the immediate problems of our relation- 
ships with the Indian, Chinese, and Moslem 
people of the world to realize the tragedy 
of such an omission. 
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The practical problems involved here are 
legion—— the over-crowded curriculum, lack 
of adequate textbooks, deficiencies in the 
training of teachers, etc.— but they are prob- 
lems amenable to reason and will. The 
question, to take one example, of which text 
of the Bible to use in a school can readily be 
answered once the necessity is recognized of 
having children of widely diverse religious 
backgrounds develop an appreciation of the 
Bible at all. The choice is not between an 
ideal solution, and one less ideal, but between 
some contact with this great repository and 
none at all for millions of children. 

The case for encouraging religious literacy 
in children is a radically different matter 
from urging sectarian control of public edu- 
cation.® It is one thing to “teach the beliefs” 
of a particular religion, and quite another 
to teach children to appreciatate how pro- 
foundly important has been the impact of 
religion upon the course of civilizaton. Jus- 
tification of the latter in the final analysis 
is found in the need for awakening the 
American people to the necessity of clear 


beliefs as they tackle the complex problems of 
our global, technological civilization. 


Psychological Poise 


All human activity or behavior is a func- 
tion of some value sought or acknowledged. 
The second emphasis suggested by the above 
agreement concerns the public school’s re- 
sponsibility to help all children appreciate 
that their lives constantly demand of them 
moral and spiritual judgments, which vary, 
of course, with the complexity of the behavior 
and its relationship to one’s self and to others. 

Beginning with the simple efforts in the 
lower grades to temper the relationships of 
children with consideration for others 


*The author is thoroughly convinced of the 
validity and the desirability of the historic Ameri- 
can tradition of separation of church and state in 
education, as in other areas of our life. That tra- 
dition has been so well analyzed that no discussion 
of it seems necessary here. See R. Freeman Butts, 
The American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 
tion. Boston, 1950; Leo Pfeffer, Church, State 
and Freedom. Boston, 1953; and Ansom Phelps 
Stokes, Church and State in the United States. 
3 vol. New York, 1950. 
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through mature discussions in high school 
and college of the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy, education is 
dealing with issues which are moral and 
spiritual as well as intellectual. The demo- 
cratic verities certainly are convenient, useful 
operating principles, but they are also more 
important as tangible evidence of an inspir- 
ing vision of man and of the human com- 
munity. 

Likewise the exacting moral demands of 
mathematical and scientific proof must be 
recognized along with the significance of 
the right of free inquiry which in western 
civilization owes so much to the struggle of 
man for religious and political liberty. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by distorting the record 
which has its bleak pages, to be sure, but 
one thing seems certain: the human spirit is 
possessed of an unquenchable curiosity. That 
curiosity is made coherent and productive by 
a value system. Science after all is based on a 
conviction which has a religious quality to it 
that the search for truth is worthy of man’s 
best efforts. 

The reasonable, mature individual is one 
who has gathered his values together in co- 
herent form and is able and willing to live 
by them. The quality of those values may be 
said to be either moral or spiritual, but what 
gives them their creative efficacy is the sense 
of dedication and commitment, religious in 
character, which the individual gives to them. 
It is a foolish, if harmless exercise to try to 
prove that our way of life is better than — say 
— the life of a South Sea islander. The 
pragmatic test may provide extremely useful 
comparisons, but it is our faith in our values 
which endows our way of life with validity 
for us. Sanctions for that faith, that is reli- 
gion, are strictly of no concern to public edu- 
cation, but the public schools must help chil- 
dren develop that poise which comes only as 
they fashion a synthesis of their values and 
develop the faith to live by them. 

Moral and Spiritual Integrity 

The final emphasis is a culmination of the 
first two. It concerns the responsibility of 
public education to encourage young people 
to honor their own quest for meaning and 
their struggle to define their values; to help 
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them determine which ideals are true and 
why, and to help them find a sense of dedica- 
tion and commitment to those values. The 
process is tortuously slow and education has 
literally to lead children out of their legiti- 
mate lesser and more immediate purposes in- 
to a concern for the transcendent mysteries 
of life. 

The child who aspires to be a physician 
may be pursuing a very appropriate goal for 
him, but the school has to help him see that 
the choice is a valid one. The criteria for 
establishing that validity include many im- 
mediate questions of value—the student's 
abilities, the seriousness of his interests, and 
the likely demands on him of such a calling. 
Beyond these relatively simple values, how- 
ever, lies the question of whether such a 
choice promises to draw forth the fullest ex- 
pression of his humanity. An affirmative 
answer to such a question is an exacting mea- 
sure of the individual’s moral and spiritual 
integrity. 

II 

Purely for the purpose of illustration, four 
basic areas of school studies have been se- 
lected to make clear the implications of the 
three emphases just described. There is no 
pretense that the suggestions offered here are 
the only or necessarily the best way of ac- 
complishing the end in view. 

(1) The social sciences.— Whether a 
school has studies in the social sciences run- 
ning in sequence from one year to the next, 
or whether it offers only a series of unrelated 
courses, e.g. American History, modern Eu- 
ropean History, Problems of Democracy, 
etc., the problem of selecting materials has 
become critical. The body of knowledge in 
the socal sciences is so vast that the questions 
of what to teach, and when, and how are real 
and pressing. In the light of the commit- 
ment to moral and spiritual values sought 
here, public education ought in selecting ma- 
terials for the social sciences to use a criterion 
such as, “What have been man’s abiding 
problems and how has he attempted to solve 
them?” 

This criterion can bring into clear per- 
spective the range of values man has lived 
by. For example, questions of how he has 
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sought survival in the struggle for existence 
involve economic and technological facts and 
the values behind them. Likewise, man’s re- 
lationships with his fellow men, always a 
thorny problem, can introduce the study of 
law and custom, of the role of constitutions 
and political institutions, and of the ethical 
and psychological necessities of social life. 
Running through these and many other areas 
is the basic question of why man’s beliefs 
have led him to move in one direction in- 
stead of another. Specifically, it is more im- 
portant to know why Luther took the course 
he did than it is to know that he lived in the 
16th century and helped to initiate a wave of 
religious protest. 


The question of who is to define “man’s 
abiding problems” has to be answered by re- 
sponsible school authorities including espe- 
cially the teachers. They will naturally have 
to look to the best thought in the social sci- 
ences for guidance, but they can not escape 
the necessity of making the basic decision. 
In such an approach, it must be noted, the 
role of belief in history will necessarily be 
one, and of course not the only item to con- 
sider. Similarly, the ways in which various 
religious beliefs have affected man’s history 
will inevitably have to be asked. These sug- 
gestions are simply illustrations of what is 
generally called the factual study of religion, 
but a study related to the whole context of 
human life and thought, in so far as the 
social sciences are concerned. 


(2) Mathematics and the natural sci- 
ences — The problem here is more compli- 
cated than in the social sciences because of 
the exacting demands of the natural sciences. 
It would be presumptuous of a public school 
to attempt to provide opportunities for large 
numbers of children to engage in bona fide 
scientific experimentation. Genuine experi- 
mental situations are costly to devise. How- 
ever, the meaning of the scientific method, 
and its role in solving problems may profit- 
ably be explored. Simple experimental situa- 
tions can be devised, as they have been in so 
many schools, through which children in 
large numbers may be introduced directly to 
the complex problems of scientific proof, 
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of the nature of experimentation, and of the 
meaning of the concepts of science. 


In fact, it may be that a proper clue to the 
teaching of mathematics and science can be 
found in a consideration of the concept of 
nature, whether earthly or supernatural. If 
this were started early enough and carried 
through the junior high school years, the 
foundation might be laid for serious studies 
in the upper years of very advanced quality. 
The unfortunate pre-occupation with rote 
memory, drill, and mechanical solutions of 
exercises, characteristic of some contemporary 
mathematics and science teaching can hardly 
be construed as increasing either a student's 
understanding of science or his respect for the 
demands of free inquiry, the prime mover of 
scientific discovery. 


In contrast, the approach suggested would 
encourage the curiosity of children about the 
important ethical and social questions which 
occur persistently to them. It would invite 
systematic attention to that abiding question 
children have -— “why” is this or that so, and 
almost certainly would lead to clarification of 
the crucial questions of proof, belief, and 
faith. After all, science is in a very real 
sense a reflection of man’s faith in his ability 
to comprehend the vast mystery of the uni- 
verse. 


To those who fear that this approach would 
fail to “train the scientists of the future,” 
there is a simple answer. It is doubtful that 
the world’s great scientists owe their compe- 
tence to the perfunctory rendering of twenty 
repetitive algebra problems daily, or to the 
balancing of chemical equations ad nauseam. 
Quite on the contrary, this approach would 
be interested in cultivating the very curosity 
the scientist needs, and it might make possi- 
ble some really advanced scientific and mathe- 
matical studies for those who will do the 
creative scientific and technical work of man 
in generations to come. And it would mean 
for all children an appreciation of and ac- 
quaintance with nature and human nature far 
more substantial than the sadly diluted and 
distorted version of the lore of the scientists 
which is so often all they get out of mathe- 
matics and science. 
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(3 and 4) Languages and the Arts Includ- 
ing Literature —In order to identify the last 
two areas, a distinction needs to be made. 
Traditionally, public education has offered 
studies in language and literature, and as a 
sideline, in some of the arts. As emphasis on 
foreign languages has declined recently, there 
has been a parallel increase in the attention 
given the vernacular. Literature which until 
quite recently was English “classical litera- 
ture” has come to include more emphasis on 
American literature, although with the de- 
cline of foreign language teaching, there is 
little or no place left for any non-English 
literatures in either the original or in transla- 
tion. In the arts a disastrous ambiguity has 
existed. The historical or comparative study 
of art has had a modicum of respectability 
but artistic expression as the manifestation of 
a healthy outlet for normal children has been 
given proper recognition only grudgingly 
until quite recently, especially at the second- 
ary level. And yet the arts express man’s 
spirit at its best. 

Perhaps the clue to the place of moral and 
spiritual values in language and the arts is to 
ask two questions: why do human beings 
try to communicate with each other, and what 
is it they seek to communicate? These ques- 
tions lead to a wholly different appraisal of 
the educational value of the teaching of lan- 
guage, literature, and the arts. 

From a negative point of view, they tend 
to diminish to the vanishing point some of 
the absurdities perpetrated in the name of 
language and literature. Stated positively, 
the answers help to bring into proper focus 
the degree to which man is an aspiring being 
and the importance to his life and well-being 
of expressing those aspirations clearly. Are 
not those two ideas simply concrete examples 
of the purpose of teaching z2oral and spiritual 
values in the schools? 

For example, the Christian Bible, and the 
literature of the other great religions of man 
are both important historical documents and 
inspiring sources for the studies of children. 
Of course, it is ridiculous to deny that there 
is disagreement as to what the Bible is. Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jew may each have pro- 
foundly serious reasons for his conception of 
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what it is and why it is important. It seems 
absurd, however, to ignore both the docu- 
ment itself and its impact on human history, 
literature, and art, not to say language. 

Public schools must not deal with the 
validity which various religions or sects at- 
tach to their sacred literature. However, if 
they can not discuss dispassionately the fact 
that such literature exists, and as much of its 
content as may be relevant and meaningful to 
pupils, then it is futile to profess to teach 
literature and art in public education. For 
the religious aspirations of man and his moral 
and spiritual insights are one, and admittedly 
not the only one, of the main springs from 
which his literature and art have flowed. 

In fact, one difficulty here is the danger 
of construing the concept of literature too 
narrowly. Some of the great documents of 
civilization, though political in their import, 
are literary masterpieces even though they 
have not had the benediction of being in- 
cluded in text books of English literature. 
Their debt to the Bible and to the vision of 


man which emerges from its pages is all too 
seldom acknowledged. 

The distinction, previously referred to, is 
now seen to involve the difference between 
methods of communication and the sub- 
stance of what man tries to communicate 


through those methods. The “language of 
words” is more immediately useful to man 
than that of the oils of the painter, or of the 
harmonies of the composer. They are all 
languages, however, each with a contribution 
to make to man’s quest for truth. 

The public schools must provide the best 
possible education for children in the sev- 
eral “languages”——verbal, graphic, and 
aural. Such education in the skills of lan- 
guage must not be divorced from what man 
has sought and is seeking to communicate 
through those skills. Language study at 
best is a demanding task, but it becomes hope- 
lessly deadly to children if it is isolated from 
the meaning language seeks to convey. In 
this area, as with the social and natural sci- 
ences and mathematics, it is essential to see 
the teaching of moral and spiritual values in 
their proper relation to the whole of man’s 
activity. 
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The child scribbling with his crayons may 
never become a Van Gogh, nor his neighbor 
who toys with blocks a da Vinci. Yet both 
children are manifestations of an eternally 
vital spirit in man and the cosmos. Their 
creations, nurtured through the formative 
years, may one day have a relevance beyond 
the imagination of any teacher. 


This is not to say that at the proper time 
and in sympathetic ways children should not 
be introduced to thoughtful and exacting 
criticism, both of their own work and of the 
works of the masters. Children really prefer 
to work toward higher standards when they 
see the reasons for and relevance of those 
standards. All human beings, but especially 
children, have ideal images of what they may 
become, and it is the school’s highest re- 
sponsibility to help children deepen and en- 
rich the nature of those ideal images which 
in essence are moral and spiritual. 


To expect a child to admire Shakespeare's 
plays because Shakespeare is great involves 
a tragic confusion. Shakespeare is “great” 
only because his books contain the record of 
greatness. The books themselves after all 
are only a record of what he wrote, of the 
aspirations he sought to narrate. The issue 
is rather one of asking what it was that 
Shakespeare, or any other human being sought 
to communicate, and how did he do it. 
Stated in this manner, the pedagogical prob- 
lem becomes far more clear, if much more 
demanding of the school and its teachers. 

The emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values envisaged here in the languages, litera- 
ture, and art, and in the natural and social 
sciences admittedly involves the danger of 
trespass by the public school on private rights 
of faith and belief or individuals. Continual 
vigilance, and consummate tact, patience, and 
humility are obviously necessary on the part 
of teachers, parents, and the children them- 
selves. The alternatives to accepting the 
risks of such a program are not other ideal 
solutions. There is rather the frightening 
possibility of the denial of values themselves 
by omission and neglect on the part of the 
school. 

Those who challenge the idiom of this 
position, lamenting in particular the termi- 
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nology, religious values, must not overlook 
what this paper suggests as crucial for de- 
mocracy in the United States — a dedication 
and a commitment by young people, religious 
in character, to the moral and spiritual values 
of democracy. Systematic formulation of 
such commitments, and of the sanctions to 
buttress them is the province of the the- 
ologian, the religious philosopher, and the 
pastor, priest or rabbi. However, that fact 
does not diminish a bit the religious quality 
of the commitment itself. 

It may be that one day public education 
will find a way of expressing the essential 
truths of all religion, for there are those who 
are persuaded with Prof. Paul Tillich that 

“Others are waiting for a religious an- 
swer which does not destroy reason but 
points to the depths of reason; which does 
not teach the supernatural, but points to 
the mystery in the ground of the natural; 
which denies that God is a being and 
speaks of Him as the ground and depth of 
being and meaning; which knows about 
the significance of symbols in myth and 
cult, but resists the distortion of symbols 
into statements of knowledge. A_ the- 
ology which takes this position, which pre- 
serves the intellectual honesty of the in- 
tellectual and expresses at the same time, 
the answers to questions implied in man’s 
existence and existence generally — such 

a theology is acceptable to the intellectual 

(and to many non-intellectuals as well). 

It prevents the turn of the intellectual to- 

ward religion from becoming a matter of 

romantic concessions or of self-surrender 
to authority.”’ 

Meanwhile, public education must con- 
tinue its effort to make young people compe- 
tent in the exercise of their rights and duties 
as members of a democratic community. 
Recognizing that the crux of that process is 
the faith young people have in themselves 
and in the power of the human spirit, the 
schools must help them make that faith ex- 
plicit—in their regard for integrity and 
honesty, in their allegiance to the right of 
man to inquire freely, in their self-respect and 
respect for the person and beliefs of others, 


"Paul Tillich, in “Religion and the Intellectuals,” 
Partisan Review, series No. 3, New York, 1950, 
pp. 138-139. 
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and in the humility with which they accept 
the grand design of the infinite, however 
privately they elect to define that design. A 
wise student of contemporary American life, 
Prof. Lyman Bryson, has drawn attention to 
a perspective the public schools need for 
this great responsibility. He wrote, in speak- 
ing of a world civilization, 


“Our social and political democracy was 
founded on a spiritual democracy and those 
who cannot be democratic about the ulti- 
mate sanctions by which men live and act 
cannot really believe in freedom, except 
as an arena where their absolute truth will 
prevail. It is difficult to discuss this ques- 
tion with most men because they are made 
uneasy when anyone suggests a really 
searching tolerance. They want to be tol- 
erant on the level of conduct, since on that 
level their virtue is not much more than 
good manners or amiability. They are not 
brave enough to be tolerant on the level 
of belief and ultimate sanctions when tol- 
erance is a great virtue and a great achieve- 
ment.”® 
Teachers who in the last analysis are the 

ones who have to accomplish the task will 
find inspiration for their work in Perry Mil- 
ler’s estimate of Roger Williams, 


“By exposing false conceptions of purity 
and loyalty, ne opened the way for self- 
distrusting, undogmatic and yet firm reso- 
lution to seek for those goals in which 
alone the soul of man finds fulfillment. 

’ So indeed he does remain the symbolic em- 
bodiment of that heroism which resists all 
those who, under whatever slogan, would 
force the conscience to things it cannot 
abide. . . . In the end, it may be that he is 
most valuable to us because he incarnates 
the fighter for ends who keeps always pres- 
ent to his consciousness a sense of his own 
fallibility, of his own insignificance, with- 
out ever for that reason giving over, with- 
out ever relaxing, the effort.”® 


“Lyman Bryson, The Next America. New York, 
1952. p. 226. See also Carl L. Becker, Freedom 
and Responsibility in the American Way of Life. 
New York, 1945, and Robert Ulich, Man and 
Reality. New Haven (The Hazen’ Foundation), 
n.d. 


*Perry Miller, Roger Williams. His Contribu- 
tion to the American Tradition. New York, 1953. 
p. 257. 
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HE DISTINCTION between a verbal 
response and a behavioral response is 
an obvious one; but it is nonetheless crucial 
in any attempt to define clearly the problem 
which confronts educators who are concerned 
with the teaching of values. This distinction 
calls to our attention the differences that may 
exist between the value principles and in- 
dividual claims to hold and those which ac- 
tually provide the basis for his day-by-day 
acts. I am not here pointing to the incon- 
sistency which can often be noted between 
a person's alleged value principles and his 
actual daily behavior; I am rather pointing 
to the difference that often exists between 
two sets of value principles—those which 
an individual claims to hold, and those which, 
in fact, are his guides in the daily affairs of 
his life. He may never have clearly formu- 
lated his real value principles, that is, the 
value principles on the basis of which he 
actually operates; it is his behavior, if it were 
to be observed over a sufficiently long enough 
period of time, which would reveal what 
these real value principles are. And it is this 
day-by-day behavior which constitutes his 
most effective means of communicating the 
values in which he really believes. 

The first and perhaps most important point 
in this article is that the parent, the teacher, 
the club leader, and the religious leader — 
those adults who most influence the learning 
of children and youth — communicate their 
real values far more effectively by the way 
...y themselves act than by the particular 
principles or proverbs or aphorisms which 
they claim, through the verbal medium, are 
right and true. 

The principle that has just been asserted 
is obvious and is continually repeated in one 
form or another. The intention here, there- 
fore, is not simply to assert that principle 
once again, but rather to probe into the 


ramifications and complications which come 
to light when it is applied to the life of the 


home and particularly to the life of the school- 
room. 


I 


Some of these complications may emerge 
if we consider several concrete illustrations. 
Let us picture an individual who claims to 
hold the Christian principle that virtue lies 
in humility and vice in pride. An analysis 
of this concept would attempt to delineate 
the various manifestations of humility and 
of pride. It would probably be generally 
agreed that certain acts stemming from 
hatred and anger are manifestations of pride. 
Let us imagine that this individual’s be- 
havior rather consistently includes certain 
acts which stem from hatred and anger, but 
that these acts themselves are committed in 
moderation and seem, to the casual eye, 
wholly innocuous. And now, let us further 
suppose that a discussion with the indi- 
vidual and a keen observation of his behavior 
reveal that even though he has not himself 
come to formulate his real values, it is clear 
that he is acting in accordance with the view 
which conceives of humility as one extreme in 
a continuum, and pride as the other, and de- 
crees that on this continuum, the virtuous in- 
dividual avoids the extremes and chooses to 
operate at the mean. 

But the view which proclaims humility 
as virtue and pride as vice is a very different 
one from that which sees virtuous activity 
residing at the mean between the extremes 
of humility and pride. Yet, in the example 
just given, while the individual we have been 
imagining claims to hold the first of these 
two value principles, his behavior reveals that 
he is in fact acting in accordance with the 
second. 


When a person such as the one we have 
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been describing comes in contact with young 
people and communicates the value principles 
we have been analyzing, which of the two 
does he communicate more effectively — the 
one about which he speaks most, or the one 
with which his daily behavior is most con- 
sistent? 

The answer to this question seems to me to 
be that he communicates both principles, but 
each only in its own particular sphere. In 
the verbal sphere, he communicates the prin- 
ciple to which lip service should be paid; 
and in the behavioral sphere, he communi- 
cates the principle on which behavior should 
be based. The complex learning process that 
is involved here takes place, for the most 
part, without either “teacher” or “learner” 
knowing exactly what has happened nor 
quite how it has happened. But the young 
people learn the principles that should be 
talked about in order to gain approval, and 
they learn the behavior that should be per- 
formed in order to gain approval; and if the 
two are inconsistent, it is perhaps no cause 
for disturbance to the youngster, since the 
inconsistency is itself characteristic of the 
adults who serve as his models. 


II 


Let us now consider a second illustration. 
The initial situation in this example is simi- 
lar to that of the first: it asks the reader to 
conceive of an individual who claims to hold 
the view that virtue lies in humility and vice 
in pride, and that anger and hatred are mani- 
festations of pride. Let us imagine this per- 
son to be a mother who finds she cannot help 
becoming furious when her young son John 
commits certain acts. Even during the very 
emotion of anger, however, she is somehow 
aware that she is violating one of her deep 
beliefs; hence she attempts to hide her anger. 
She becomes furious, but not for a moment 
would anyone realize the force of her emo- 
tion, for she has developed an excellent 
technique of hiding it. When we say that 
no one would know the emotion she is under- 
going, we mean of course that most adults 
would not know. As it happens, her son 
John does know. He does not have’ this 
knowledge in the usual adult sense, but he 
does nevertheless know. 
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Whar principle is young John learning in 
this situation? He admires and loves his 
mother. He wishes to act as she does. In 
what way is she “teaching” him to act? If 
John could express the principle he is being 
taught—-which of course he cannot— it 
might perhaps run as follows: “I am being 
taught that it is all right to allow myself to 
feel angry toward someone; what is not all 
right is to show that person that I am angry.” 
Is this the principle that John’s mother be- 
lieves in so deeply? Yet, this is in fact the 
value principle which she is “teaching” her 
son on the behavioral level. 

But after considering this second example, 
a reader might ask whether John’s mother is 
perhaps not doing him an injustice in at- 
tempting never to lose her temper with him. 
If she were to succeed in this attempt, would 
she not be leaving John unprepared for a 
world in which he would certainly meet 
anger? 

Ill 


Let us not turn away impatiently from this 
question. Behind it, there is an entire point 
of view about education which is, I believe, 
more common among educators than one 
might suppose. It is a view which begins 
with the apparently innocuous assertion 
that we educate the young for adulthood — 
that we prepare them for the adult world as 
it exists around us. Thus stated, this view 
does not appear to be unusually objectionable. 
But if one moves one step further, certain 
difficulties begin to intrude. The adult 
world contains, let us say, a considerable ad- 
mixture of deceit and injustice. Should we 
therefore prepare our young to adjust to such 
elements in the world around them by being 
unjust and deceitful in our dealings with 
them? 

When the question is stated in this way, 
only one defensible answer is possible. But 
let the context be shifted, and the very same 
problem will, to some readers at least, allow 
of several different—and respectable — 
answers. 

In order to supply this new context, I must 
refer to a talk which I gave some time ago be- 
fore a group of educators. I was speaking 
specifically about the problem of tests and 
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measurements in education and the related 
problem of evaluating student achievement 
and assigning course grades to students. In 
that talk, I condemned the bases on which 
course grades in high school and college 
classes are usually given. 

I spoke of the way in which many intelli- 
gent high school and college students, in their 
desire to receive favorable grades, have de- 
veloped deception into a fine art — how such 
students have become masters at discovering 
quickly the degree to which an instructor will 
respond to subtle flattery, at repeating his 
biases and favorite cliches which he will mis- 
read as a sign of his success, and at perform- 
ing the specific external behaviors which he 
happens to associate with earnestness, in- 
dustry, and resourcefulness. I asserted that in 
the perpetuation of our present grading sys- 
tem, there lies the danger that we are teaching 
a large group of intelligent high school and 
college youngsters how to practice hypocrisy 
and deceit. 

A professor at one of our respectable uni- 
versities later told me that I was perhaps un- 
justified in my condemnation of the subtle 
training in deceit which our students were 
receiving as a consequence of our present 
grading system. He said he frankly believed 
this training was excellent preparation for 
the world which these students would enter 
after completing their high school or college 
work. He maintained that the young em- 
ployee in a business firm is better able— 
after his high school training in “selling him- 
self” to his teachers— to learn how to “sell 
himself” to his superiors; and that the sales 
person, after all, carries on identical manipu- 
lations with prospective customers or Clients. 
As in the business world, this educator main- 
tained, the student’s reward in school comes 
not from the intrinsic worth of the com- 
modity he is selling but from his ability to 
make it appear to be worth so much or so 
much. 

It is obvious that this educator could not 
seriously have been advancing the view to 
which he gave voice. He was, indeed, jest- 
ing. But behind his jest, there lies a very 
serious point. 

He was in fact asserting that public edu- 
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cation in a given society has the function of 
transmitting to the young the particular 
values of which that society approves; and 
that if a society has an all-pervasive value 
pattern in which hypocrisy and deception are 
approved under certain circumstances, then 
the schools which are operating at the ex- 
pense of that society are most closely ful- 
filling their public obligation by teaching 
the young precisely where deception and 
hypocrisy are approved, and how one <an 
be most effectively deceptive and hypo- 
critical in those situations where such quali- 
ties are approved. 

In order to make this educator's point 
completely clear, however, we must add that 
adjustments in language are constantly made 
in order to avoid what might otherwise turn 
into intolerable confusion; word-meanings 
are adjusted so that the same word is not al- 
lowed to apply to both the approved and 
the disapproved manifestations of the same 
act. A deceptive act, when it is committed 
under circumstances of which we approve, is 
no longer called “deception”; it may perhaps 
be called “diplomacy” or “tactfulness” or 
some other name which reflects that society's 
attitude is not one of disapproval. So too, 
an act of courage which takes place under 
approved circumstances, we call “bravery” or 
even “heroism”; but an act of courage which 
takes place under circumstances which give 
it cultural disapproval we call “rashness” or 
“foolhardiness,” or use some other disapprov- 
ing term. Our language has a way at times of 
clarifying matters for us; but it also, at times, 
functions effectively as a mask, protecting us 
from inconsistency and self-contradiction in 
our behavior. 


IV 


Our language, too, provides for us (when- 
ever the necessity arises ) a comfortable bridge 
ove the gap between our verbalized ideals, 
ie, our alleged value principles, and our 
real, or operative, values. The following 
“case” — which I have taken the liberty to 
invent — illustrates the ease with which this 
bridge can be constructed. 

In Society X, the symbols of success and 
happiness are material goods. Since ma- 
terial goods are usually of a nature which 
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makes them exhaustible, it follows that the 
more one individual or group has of them, 
the less another individual or group will 
have. Under these circumstances, the 
natural comsequence is an extreme com- 
petitiveness for the possession of these 
goods. This competitiveness breeds, in 
Society X, the development of the assertive, 
self-centered, aggressive personality. 


This aspect of Society X is not difficult for 
us to conceive, since the elements in our own 
society which exemplify this general value 
framework are sufficiently in evidence. 
However, one significant difference between 
our own society and the hypothetical society 
of our “case” is that Society X is completely 
pervaded —not merely partially but com- 
pletely —by this materialistic value pattern. 

In addition to this real, operative value pat- 
tern of Society X, there is also an all-perva- 
sive, single value pattern on the verbal level, 
which is quite different from the operative 
value pattern: 


For some strange reason, some quirk of 
history, perhaps, the members of Society 
X pay lip service to the ideal of the selfless 
personality, the individual whose behavior 
manifests the quality of humility, who 
loves not only those who love him and 
those who are indifferent to him, but those 
who hate him as well; the personality whose 
symbols of success and happiness are not 
to be found in material possessions, and 
who, whenever he gains them, is happy 
to give them away to those who do not 
have them. 


Does the great gap which exists in Sniety 
X between its real ideals and its allege 
remain unbridgeable? Those . «> if 
suppose this to be the case do not have enough 
faith in human ingenuity. 

The manipulation of language is one of 
the means whereby Society X pulls a protec- 
tive covering over the gap between its real 
and its alleged ideals: 


In Society X, a word like “aggression” 
is used to condemn certain acts; but at its 
side, there are words like “resourcefulness” 
and “initiative” which cover aggressive acts 
to which approval is given. Quite con- 
sistently with its alleged ideals, Society X 
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condemns certain behaviors under the term 
“pride,” but at its side it has the word 
“self-respect” which is used to cover a 
multitude of approved, proud behaviors. 
This society also habitually takes words out 
of its patrern of alleged ideals and redefines 
them. For example, it takes a word like 
“charity” out of the context of its alleged 
ideals, and redefines it in material terms 
to mean the sharing of a very small part of 
one’s possessions with those who have no 
possessions. 

In Society X, a large number of schools 
are set up at public expense. In these 
schools, the children of Society X learn its 
reai values in very subtle but in very sure 
ways. They learn the principles of com- 
petitiveness and aggressiveness in com- 
petitive learning-situations and test-situa- 
ations in the classroom and in the playing 
field. They learn the high value and ap- 
proval which is given to self-interested and 
proud behavior; they learn this not only 
from the peer group but also from their 
teachers who are themselves self-interested 
and proud —- whose pride, indeed, elevates 
them to the role of minature gods within 
their own classroom domains. And from 
these very same self-interested and proud 
teachers, the young people in Society X 
learn to mouth the verbal ideals, for those 
teachers preach the doctrine of love, and 
speak with contempt and hatred of those 
who do not accept the doctrine of love. 

_ In Society X, the schools, then, play a 
significant role in teaching the youngsters 
both the real ideals toward which to strive, 
and the alleged ideals to which obeisance 
is to be paid at certain prescribed and 
auspicious moments. But long before the 
schools begin this task, the young have 
had the initial stages of both kinds of 
training in their homes and in their yards 
and streets. Pride in personal possessions 
is taught as soon as the hand can grasp 
the toy; and every father in Society X is 
keenly disappointed when his son does not 
hit back if someone hits him. 


One would suppose that the di 
which exists in Society X heme be aed 
values and its alleged ideals would be dis- 
turbing to its members. Actually, however, 
the discrepancy constitutes no problem for 
the general public in Society X. So long as 
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the two sets of values are compartmentalized 
— one in the realm of behavior and the other 
in the realm of the verbal and the ceremonial 
— they need nor interfere with one another. 
However, Society X has produced a few 
thinkers who, at first, were seriously dis- 
turbed about this matter. Some of them, in 
turn, attempted to disturb the general peace 
by pointing to the discrepancy between the 
two sets of values. Like all societies, how- 
ever, Society X has effective means for han- 
dling such individuals. Other, less bold, 
thinkers, have, however, put forward an 
hypothesis which Society X has accepted, 
and which appears to be both natural and 
true: 


Fi:_. of all, these thinkers classify all of 
the behavior which they observe as incon- 
sistent with the verbal ideals of Society X; 
they call this behavior “evil” or “sinful” or 
use some other word. (There is consider- 
able controversy as to which word is best 
— various schools of theology and various 
schools of psychology exert great energy 
arguing in favor of their favorite word.) 
They then make a profound observation 
about all such behavior. They declare that 
it exists. Their observations lead them to 
the conclusion that human beings do be- 
have in this evil way. They explain this 
phenomenon by a theory about the nature 
of man which rests on the view that man 
is evil or sinful by nature. 


Thus, for the thinkers of Society X, the in- 
consistency between the behavioral values 
and the verbal ideals becomes not only an 
explainable phenomenon; it becomes an in- 
evitable phenomenon. It is part of the nature 
of things. 

It must immediately be pointed out that 
while there are similarities between certain 
aspects of our society and Society X, the two 
societies are basically very different. The 
major characteristic of Society X, as it is 
described in the passages given above, is the 
presence of an all-pervasive, single value 
pattern in the verbal realm, and of a different 
all-pervasive, single value pattern in the be- 
havioral realm. Because it has this major 
characteristic, there rarely arises in Society 
X the question as to which values the public 
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schools should attempt to communicate. In- 
deed the problem does not exist, for the ques- 
tion, even when formulated, is given an an- 
swer about which there can be little disagree- 
ment. 


In our own society, however, the question 
is being raised increasingly, and no single 
generally accepted answer is available because 
on both the verbal and the behavioral levels, 
there is simply no discernible single, stable, 
all-pervasive pattern of values which our so- 
ciety can be said to hold. What most Ameri- 
can communities present, rather, is an 
astounding criss-crossing of different value 
patterns, each of which is itself often highly 
unstable. 


It is true that on the verbal level, there is 
a continued wide use of the cliches that 
have been derived from the profound insights 
of the Judaeo-Christian and the democratic 
traditions; but the use of such cliches, in my 
view, only appears to give us greater com- 
mon ground than we in fact possess. 


V 


A superficial observer might assert that 
however great this heterogeneity of values 
might be in some spheres (e.g., the sphere of 
man’s relations to a church or synagogue), it 
is at a minimum with respect to certain great 
ideals in the American tradition. It is my 
view that, once again, our use of language 
hides from us the real situation. In some 
spheres — for example in the sphere of moral 
principles — the heterogeneity may well be 
less than many tend to believe; for different 
religious faiths describe the same moral 
principles in different terms and attach them 
to different theological doctrines. With re- 
spect to the democratic ideals, the hetero- 
geneity may well be greater than many tend 
to believe; for we use the same labels of ap- 
proval and disapproval to refer to very differ- 
ent value principles— for example the label 
“democracy,” to take the most obvious, or 
the term “civil liberties,” or the term “com- 
munist.” 

Caught in this heterogenity of value pat- 
terns in the community which his school is 
serving, can the public educator remain neu- 
tral? Insofar as operative values (that is, 
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non-verbal, behavioral values) are concerned, 
the schools could not remain neutral even if 
they wished to do so; for such values reveal 
themselves in the actual daily behavior of 
every member of the school staff. They re- 
veal themselves and are surely learned by the 
young people through the whole network of 
approvals and disapprovals which their vari- 
ous acts of behavior receive each day in and 
around the school. As long as the staff of 
an educational institution approves of cer- 
tain attitudes and behaviors, and disapproves 
of others, the pupil will be tauight to attach 
value or disvalue to given attitudes and be- 
haviors. 

But the staff of an educational institution 
comes from outside the institution — from 
the society of which the school is a part — 
and that staff will probably reflect among 
its members the entire range of heterogene- 
ity in value principles which exists in the 
community. That is to say, the teachers 
themselves are representative of various seg- 
ments in our society. Hence, the values 
which are taught most subtly but most surely 
will differ from one classroom to the next. 
In one, for example, the atmosphere created 
by the teacher may be genuinely democratic; 
and in the next, although lip-service may be 
paid to the democratic concept, the atmos- 
phere may be genuinely autocratic or even 
despotic. The child, therefore, without his 
ever becoming conscious of the situation, 
may find the confusion in real (that is, non- 
verbal) values greater within the walls of 
the schoolhouse than outside of them. 

And as for the verbal value principles, the 
child learns these verbal manifestations ex- 
actly as they are taught. At best, he learns 
to say the approved words and to commit 
the approved ceremonial acts whenever the 
words or the ceremonies are called for. The 
teacher may say repeatedly that all the great 
religions ask their adherents to love their 
neighbors, and the child will be able to re- 
peat, when asked, that all the great religions 
preach the doctrine of love. If, however, 
love is to be taught on the behavioral level, 
then the burden of the argument given here 
indicates that a teacher can really teach love, 
if at all, only by exercising love. 
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Emerging from this last observation, and 
the argument which has led to it, is a partial 
key that may help the public educator out of 
the dilemma. 

This key begins by making a distinction 
between two different kinds of value prin- 
ciples: a “method-value principle” and a 
“content-value principle.”* A method value 
principle sets forth a way of looking at data 
or a way of approaching a problem; such a 
principle does not assert what is to be be- 
lieved or held—as does a content value 
principle — but asserts only a way in which 
one is to arrive at the content principles 
which he comes to hold. 


For example, “A national government 
ought to punish any individual who 
preaches its overthrow” is an assertion of a 
content value principle. It might be labeled 
the value of national security. In its appli- 
cation, it of course comes into conflict with 
other values in the sphere of social and po- 
litical beliefs—the value, for example, of 
freedom of speech; and when there is a con- 
flict, deliberation must be used as to which 
of the two values is to outweigh the other. 
This kind of conflict is of course typical in 
any single value pattern, since a concrete 
situation can be best solved only by applying 
to it all relevant value principles, and these 
may conflict with one another. Indeed, every 
value pattern provides for a hierarchy of 
values and includes, therefore, not cnly 
given values but also the relative status of 
each. 


A method value may be illustrated by this 
principle: “Even though I am certain of my 
answer to a given question, I ought to oper- 
ate under the assumption that I may change 
my mind about that answer as time goes 
by.” This might be labeled the value of 
open-mindedness. Whether this one, or the 
one earlier stated, are good ur bad principles 
is not here the question; the point is that 


*An exposition of the view which is to be pre- 
sented here briefly may be found in an article writ- 
ten by the present writer, “The Teaching of Values 
in the Changing Community,” which appeared as 
part of the “Symposium on the New California 
Community” in the California Journal of Second- 
7, — XXVIII, 3 (March, 1953), pp. 
130-133. 
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they are of different kinds —one of them 
asserting a given content of belief, the other 
setting forth a given method of arriving at 
or treating the content value principles one 
holds. Most complex concepts—like de- 
mocracy — consist of a group of principles, 
some of which are of the “content” variety, 
and some of which are of the “method” 
variety; it is obvious that the American 
democratic concept is not only a political 
and social doctrine but is also a method or 
way of approaching problems. So, too, the 
Christian doctrine of love contains (for 
some sects) a theological content, but it is 
also a way of relating oneself to other peo- 
ple. 


VI 


The reader who has been following the 
argument closely can undoubtedly anticipate 
the next two points. It does not matter 
which one is stated first. One of them is 
that in a community where there are several 
respectable but different value patterns, the 
public school should give the training which 
will enable the student to understand these 
various value patterns and which will en- 
courage him to make the best choice among 
them. In a society which is completely per- 
vaded by a single, stable value pattern (such 
as our hypothetical Society X), the growing 
young person does not have the same kind 
of choice open to him; he either accepts the 
single, all-pervasive pattern, or he rebels 
against it and takes the consequences. But 
in our society, he does have a genuine op- 
portunity for choice, since there are a num- 
ber of accepted but very different value 
patterns from among which he may choose 
without suffering the consequences of so- 
ciety’s disapproval. 


It is my view that the public educator 
must do everything possible to prevent his 
making that choice for his students. He 
must allow them to make it. But they can- 
not make it without his help. He must 
offer the kind of education that will enable 
them to cope with the problem of making 
the choice. Hence, he must stress the method 
value principles because it is by means of 
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them that his students will be able to arrive 
at a wise choice. 

The second point is this: that with re- 
spect to method value principles, there is a 
fairly widespread agreement among educa- 
tors throughout the country. And I believe 
this agreement is in the process of becoming 
a real one and not merely a verbal one. 
With respect to content value principles, on 
the other hand — the actual doctrines of be- 
lief, whether in the theological or moral or 
political sphere or any other—there is by 
no means general agreement among educa- 
tors as to what precise value principles 
should be taught. 


Some of the more obvious method values 
about which there appears to be general 
agreement among educators, to name only a 
few, are: (a) empathy—that is, taking 
(temporarily but whole-heartedly) a point 
of view which one finds strange or even re- 
pulsive in order to get as much of the real 
“feel” as one can of a viewpoint on a given 
question which is different from one’s own: 
(b) experiment-mindedness — that is, check- 
ing hypotheses whenever occasions permit 
examination of new sets of relevant data; 
and above all, understanding what sorts of 
hypotheses can be “checked” in the various 
ways that permit such checking; (c) the 
sense of responsibility for justifying to one- 
self —with a maximum of self-awareness 
and a minimum of self-deception — the con- 
clusions one has come to and the decisions 
one makes; (d) open-mindedness — that is, 
operating under the assumption that the 
conclusions to which one comes, and of 
which one may be completely certain today, 
may be rejected in the future.” 


VII 


Within the framework which has devel- 
oped here, is the public school teacher justi- 
fied in introducing a given doctrine into the 
classroom —a moral doctrine, for example? 
The answer can only be a strong affirmative, 
if the argument thus far is valid. The sig- 
nificant provision, however, must be that 
moral questions are to be raised as questions 


"A somewhat longer list is given in Ibid., p. 133 
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and that the several different answers ac- 
ceptable in various segments of our society 
are to be discussed. The fact that there are 
several answers is simply to say once again 
that no single value pattern dominates, and 
that several different ones are equally re- 
spectable in the eyes of our society as a 
whole. 


As for the reading of the Bible in public 
school classes (within the framework ex- 
pounded here), this is now a fairly common 
phenomenon in many courses on the college 
level. The principles on which such courses 
operate in the early college years can be ap- 
plied, without danger, to the senior year in 
high school—assuming, always, sufficient 


competence on the part of the teaching per- 
sonnel? 


*The reader may be interested in a description 
of an actual course in life values which is required 
of all students (and taken normally during the 
sophomore year) at San Francisco State College. 
It was written by the present writer and appears 
as a chapter in Sidney J. French, Accent on Teach- 
ing: Experiments in General Education, which is 
to be published shortly by Harpers. The title of 
the chapter is “The Vicissitudes of a General Edu- 
cation Course in Life Values.” 

With respect to state universities, see also Ed- 
ward W. Blakeman, “A Realistic View of Religion 
in State Universities,” Religious Education, No- 
vember-December, 1948. 
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Whether or not a course includes reading 
selections from the Bible, however, a pro- 
gram in general education on both the col- 
lege level and in senior high school would 
certainly appear to be seriously deficient if 
time were not devoted to discussions of a 
number of value problems in the various life 
areas. It goes without saying that great 
skill is demanded of an instructor in such 
discussions. He must be able to encourage 
his students to probe into value problems 
and their varied answers, without himself 
betraying his own personal answers or teach- 
ing toward them. But this process is en- 
tirely possible — indeed, becomes inevitable 
— if the instructor takes the method prin- 
ciples and not the content principles as his 
central educational goals. When a teacher 
can stimulate thought about content value 
principles without teaching his own particu- 
lar answers, but emphasizing rather the 
skills and abilities by which his students may 
arrive at their own answers, then public edu- 
cation will have begun to work out of the 
dilemma which has been the subject of anal- 
ysis here. It is obvious that this solution 
cannot become a general one until a great 
deal of retraining of our present teaching 
personnel has taken place. But this solution, 
and all that it entails, is certainly well within 
the realm of possibility. 
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T LONG LAST it is dawning upon 

school people that a solution has been 
found for the controversial problem of relat- 
ing religious understanding to public educa- 
tion. Confusing events of the past few 
years have swung around the circle. A 
workable pattern for school board govern- 
meat has evolved to the point where lawful 
school practices may help to remove reli- 
gious illiteracy from among the 70,000,000 
or more people who have no direct commu- 
nication with church life. Results could 
have constructive implications for local, 
state, national and international conduct. 

The situation has been brought about 
chiefly by two important types of action: 

1. After plunging school people into 
great confusion through its decision in the 
so-called Champaign, IIL, case, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in effect, re- 
versed itself in the New York dismissed- 
time case. Although press and public opin- 
ion seemingly do not understand this, and 
rank and file merely assume that religion 
has been barred from any activity supported 
by tax moneys, most phases of government 
are now actually living in consonance with 
the frequent dicta of our courts, which hold 
that “this is a religious nation.” 

2. Leading educational organizations have 
seemingly arrived at a consensus that using 
religion in public education must have a 
precise and limited meaning. That mean- 
ing is that study of religion shall be objec- 
tive and non-sectarian,—that it shall not 
aim toward establishing creeds, dogmas, doc- 
trines or rituals. Scholastically religion as 
subject matter shall be treated as any other 
social phenomena. 

This pattern derives largely from discus- 
sions on a national basis. Although public 
education in the United States has many 


striking similarities throughout the 64,000 
independent school systems, still these sys- 
tems are state-controlled through local 
school board governments. State laws regu- 
lating schools control, in some matters, re- 
ligious education, both positively and 
negatively. Constructive school board ac- 
tion has to be taken in formulating and 
adopting curricular policies in the various 
school districts; also in selecting, approving 
and adopting text-books and other teaching 
materials to fit into the curriculum. The 
question, therefore, must arise, Where do 
the school boards go from here? Where 
can they learn how to implement these ideas 
for a given school system in a given state? 
Who can lead? 

Shall it be the uninformed state legisla- 
ture, always fearful of any “religious” legis- 
lative bill? Probably no. Shall it be the 
inept state boards or state and county super- 
intendents, always with an eye to political 
weather-vanes? Probably no. Shall it be 
theological seminaries, churches, or their 
state or regional councils? Still probably 
no. Always there are divergent objectives 
based upon sectarianism. Released- or dis- 
missed-time movements raise sectarian is- 
sues, and are not in real harmony with ef- 
forts to achieve something within the cur- 
riculum. The same thing can be said of the 
several institutes for religious and social 
studies and round tables of Christians and 
Jews. Tolerance may be accomplished but 
not steps to implement our emerging pat- 
tern. State and regional associations of 
school boards, administrators and teachers 
are likely to build constructively because 
they are already engaged in similar work. 

It must always be remembered that thou- 
sands of school systems, even now utilize re- 
ligion in various ways as inherited tradition 
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from the days when the established churches 
of the early colonies operated the schools 
as a matter of course, — indeed, became the 
Johnny Appleseed of public education by 
scattering academies and universities over 
the nation. Further development most nat- 
urally would result from building upon old 
foundations. In this effort, school board 
government perforce must have help which, 
on regional and local levels, does not seem 
to flow from ecclesiastical cooperation. 
There are probably many exceptions to this 
personal experience. 

It seems almost an anomaly that the very 
national government whose highest court 
threw a wrench into the machinery of pub- 
lic education, should now, through its armed 
forces, reenforce the emerging pattern. Us- 
ing the unique American philosophy writ 
large in the Declaration of Independence, 
recruits are being trained to understand re- 
ligiously that duty means duty to their 
Creator. Other formal actions by govern- 
ment are accumulating significantly to 
thwart atheism. Prayers in the President's 
cabinet meetings, a prayer-room in the 
Capitol, a new postage stamp on the theme 
“In God We Trust” and inserting “under 
God” in the oath of allegiance are but a 
few straws in the wind. They all add up 
to the one basic philosophy, “This is a re- 
ligious nation.” 

It is just as striking that publishers of 
text-books and other teaching materials for 
the public schools should be similarly ahead 
of ecclesiastical cooperation. Recently a 
cursory examination of some 600 texts for 
elementary pupils disclosed copious religious 
references used by a score of publishers in 
many ranges of subjects and age levels, par- 
ticularly in reading, formal literature, his- 
tory, civics and other social studies. Inci- 


dentally this treatment harmonizes with the . 


urgent desire of the great educational organ- 
izations that religious understanding be de- 
veloped through integration with all per- 
tinent subject matter and not be taught in 
specific courses in theology. 

This integration is well exemplified in 
the latest comprehensive movement to create 
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additional teaching materials and to train 
teachers how to use religion, not sectarian 
dogma, in the public schools. Just a year 
ago the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education began work to set 
up study courses for these purposes in fif- 
teen teacher colleges and universities in 
fourteen states, financed by the Danforth 
Foundation of St. Louis. Some 44 other 
colleges, which could not be accepted under 
the plan, are expected to cooperate. The 
first work-shop was held last February in 
Chicago. The project is to run for five 
years. Its philosophy is to be found in the 
following: 


“The Committee recommends that the 
chief purpose of this study of Teacher 
Education and Religion be to discover and 
develop ways and means to teach the recip- 
rocal relations between religion and other 
elements in human culture in order that 
the prospective teacher, whether he teaches 
literature, history, the arts, science or other 
subjects, be prepared to understand, to 
appreciate, and to convey to his students 
a significance of religion in human af- 
airs.” 


In recent years numerous reports have 
been made under the title Moral and Spir- 
itual Values. Often the implications have 
been that these values equate with religion 
and that thus religion need not be related to 
God. This is a stumbling-block to many 


people. More recently there has been in- 
sistence that these values be understood as 
deriving from one’s attitude toward God. 
It is not unlikely that in many taut situations 
it will be easier to use the values phrase or 
even ethics, instead of forthrightly labeling 
an understanding of this phase of human 
life religion. Indeed, one can observe the 
great difficulty in certain areas even to ad- 
mit the idea of morality. It is difficult to 
understand the religious fear or partisanship 
which blocks such understanding, in the 
light of the attitude of the superintendents 
of the large city school systems. 

In 1952, “An Educational Platform for 
the Public Schools” was prepared for and 
adopted by all the superintendents in cities 
of 200,000 population or over. In turn this 
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was endorsed by the superintendents in the 
cities from 100,000 to 200,000. The state- 
ment contained in it on moral and spiritual 
values leaves no doubt about the recognition 
given God and religion by these strategically 
placed school men. 

Educational leadership is thus rounding 
out principles laid down by the American 
Council on Education and augmented by 
numerous divisions of the National Educa- 
tion Association, college level studies spon- 
sored and distributed by the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation of New Haven and 
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scores of both legalistic and educational 
writings. 

There is no desire here to over-simplify 
a difficult and still controversial subject. To 
be effective schools must still have teachers 
not yet trained and text-books not yet writ- 
ten. But a basic call is for a sufficient un- 
derstanding on the part of both education- 
ists and religionists as to what is taking 
place historically to enable them to eluci- 
date the emerging pattern for religious un- 
derstanding to local school districts of 
greatly divergent philosophies and policies. 
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THEOLOGY AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


LEO R. WARD 


Professor of Philosophy, Unwersity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


I DO NOT write this paper merely for fun 

or for practice. My hope is that some 
persons reading this magazine have a vital 
and. deep interest in the problems of how 
theology as a science is related to a liberal 
education, and will give me the benefit of 
their research and access to their bibliography. 
We have, just now, to build a lot of new 
school houses for the state or what the English 
call the national schools, and also for the in- 
dependent schools, most of which in our 
country, if we think of mambers of schools, 
are Catholic independent schools. Also we are 
short on teachers. Buildings, equipment, 


teachers—and really educated teachers — 
for a million new entrants a year. 

With that prospect for perhaps some years 
to come, many educators and observers say 
that buildings and teachers, new, numerous 


buildings and teachers, form our main edu- 
cational problem. I doubt this view. It 
seems to me that we have a pair of problems 
far more basic and central to learning than 
buildings are, or even than additional teachers 
are. One of these nice though neglected 
problems is the old pet one — a liberal educa- 
tion. For whom? Dr. Hutchins says for 
everyone. Logically there is quite a case for 
his universal liberal education. Actually, 
there may be half a dozen matters to recon- 
sider before we think of such a thing. An 
obvious matter to be first thought of is liberal 
education for those persons who want it and 
can take it. There is also the question of how, 
in a society without liberal education, even 
some few, spontaneously selected, could get 
a liberal education. But we surely must say 
that it would be wonderful to have a good 
sprinkling of business men, so important in 
any society, possessed of the moderation, 
vision and poise that a liberal education 
might ideally afford. People think at once 
that we mean that thereby the liberally edu- 
cated business man would know how to make 


more profit. That is not our meaning at all. 
We hope he could ask whether there is sense 
in his making profit and more profit, and all 
in all could more wisely judge such human 
things as war and peace, dictators, democracy, 
good and evil, time, pain, joy, and economic 
goods. 

But then we would like others to have 
some speck of such an education. Take the 
scientists, for instance. We may not, I think, 
take Dr. Oppenheimer as representative. But 
the ordinary, good and representative scientist 
is an important, perhaps an increasingly im- 
portant man in society. It is too bad if he 
cannot judge well the most human things, 
such as those named a moment ago. And 
several instances of distinguished scientists, 
not merely ordinary, good ones, in recent 
American history suggest to us that they 
need, conceivably not as scientists, but cer- 
tainly as influential citizens, the kind of bal- 
ance wheel that we hope a liberal education 
could best help them acquire. And so of 
course for engineers, and medical men, and 
other professional men, the theologians and 
the pastors not at all excluded, and research 
workers in history and literature by all means 
included. 

We were merely naming types of im- 
portant men, in the sense of generally influ- 
ential men. All of them, whatever their little 
percentage in society, need the kind of good 
that may be more or less given by nature, 
but which, if not or so far as not so given, 
seems to be best acquired by a liberal educa- 
tion. Montaigne appears to have been writ- 
ing on just this kind of good when he said 
in his famous essay on education that as the 
bee goes from flower to flower, and yet se- 
lects and assimilates and creates—so that 
what the bee gives us is not really or at all 
thyme or marjoram, but a new something in 
the world — so too the learner should be able 
at last to select, to assimilate, to create a new 
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world, living, valid, beautiful. It is excel- 
lent if he can at last do something of this in 
some art or science, or in business, or com- 
merce, or professional life. But it is better, in 
the sense of more human and more in line 
with his role of community-builder, if he can 
make freer judgments on the most human 
things-— on art as human, or science as hu- 
man, on the good of family life, of political 
life, and the good of economic goods. 

Let us hope that quite a few of our influ- 
ential and important leaders — say, in busi- 
ness, in art, in science, in professions, in 
teaching, in pastorates, in communications — 
would have the opportunity and the encour- 
agement, and we may say themselves have the 
courage and the freedom in their own minds, 
to ‘go-get’ such an education. 


We suggest that it would be good for them, 
just a good in itself, in the old orthodox 
meaning of ‘liberal’ education. Also it might 
be ever so good for the country, the church, 
the world of nations. If everybody, as Dr. 
Hutchins and a few others have suggested or 


even urged, can and will lap up this sort of 
education, well and good. To assume that 
everybody can, or even almost everybody, is 
perhaps to be a little too unreal and senti- 


mental. We leave that issue in the hypo- 
thetical, and see no need to make a priori, 
deduced, pat conclusions regarding it. Let 
them take such an education who can and 
will take it. And may their tribe increase. 
Of course, people do absorb, ‘get,’ ‘have’ 
such an education, somewhat no doubt in 
spite of the schools. We are a practical 
people, and we are hardly good Americans, it 
would seem, if we do not want quite quick 
results, shelled out of some mechanical hopper 
while we stand by. But still, in the schools 
and out of them, we do come by shreds and 
patches of liberal, unattached learning. Or 
sO it appears to me. In the schools themselves 
two main sources of this liberal kind of learn- 
ing, it may be suggested, still are available. 
The arts course, or the arts and science course, 
is likely, at least for a year or two, to be 
‘general’ and to ask nothing more than the 
good of the learning. Our colleges very quickly 
mix up this learning with a practical learn- 
ing in each student's college life: by the 
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time the student is a fullfledged sophomore in 
college, he is looking to something as illiberal 
as headlines and deadlines. Yet he has had 
some fragment and taste of liberal learning, 
and is associated with some professors and 
some students with a modicum of liberal 
learning, so that the older tradition of the 
‘arts’ course or college is not altogether lost, 
I believe, in vocational studies. To illustrate 
how truly liberal, after all, a vocational, prac- 
tical study can be, consider how, in part at any 
rate, a professor, himself educated in an agri- 
cultural college, taught ‘headlines.’ He had 
students read some obvious thing or two, just 
a few pages, about headlines, and then look 
with him at samples. Nothing abstruse, re- 
mote, and nothing liberating about all this. 
But then he gave them forty-eight hours to 
read the first two chapters of Genesis and 
write a headline, on the events reported there, 
for a metropolitan daily. 


Almost any subject can be taught with 
a modicum of liberality. But we do not sug- 
gest that matter makes no difference. 


The other main source of some liberal edu- 
cation, if we ourselves are, to begin with, 
free enough to use it for liberating, is science. 
One hundred young scientists asked —-in re 
Oppenheimer — why they study science, gave 
an overwhelming reply in favor of “fun.” 
That, no doubt, is a reply that needs a lot of 
explicating. But for many it seems to mean 
what we all mean by the good of play and of 
seeing with our eyes or our minds. We na- 
turally want to see, and are so used to seeing 
as an end justified in itself that it hardly oc- 
curs to us to ask what seeing is for — “what 
seeing is for” is itself obvious: to see. Kids 
like to see, and to hear, and taste, and feel, 
and smell. Of course, sensing and perceiving 
are useful, but before and while being useful 
they are a liberal good: it is just plain good 
to sense and perceive. Other unattached goods 
are ‘to know’ with our minds, and to will 
with our wills, and to grow in our whole 
being, and to be in our whole being. This is 
what William James referred to when he 
spoke of the warmth and intimacy of the 
contemplated me.” That is to say, being and 
acting are primarily liberal goods. It is just 
good to be, and to act. 
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So, if we may believe so many good sci- 
entists and if we may credit so remarkable a 
metaphysician of science as Emile Meyer, the 
scientist likes to know. That is only to say 
that he is a man, or an overgrown boy. 


Now if liberal learning, liberal being, 
liberal acting is something like what we have 
so far indicated, what has learning in theology 
got to do with liberal learning? For the sake 
of argument, let us put together the terms of 
our question — theology and a liberal educa- 
tion—as Cardinal Newman put them to- 
gether a hundred years ago. He said two 
things. First, he said that a man was hardly 
an educated man unless he was liberally edu- 
cated. Secondly, he said that a man was not 
liberally educated if he was religiously illite- 
rate. Now that pair of answers as given by 
Newman responded in a particular way to 
a pair of questions that the English, and the 
Irish — Newman was speaking, of course, in 
Ireland — and thinkers on the Continent had 
been asking for a long while. Newman him- 
self had been in the thick of controversy on 
the way to reply to this or to that question: 
and we may suggest in passing that New- 
man’s well known reply to the second ques- 
tion was scarcely consistent with the reply 
he had, in the earlier days of the controversy, 
given to it." 

My own conviction would tend to go with 
Newman's all the way—a man illiberally 
educated is hardly an educated man, and a 
man religiously illiterate is hardly liberally 
educated. Let us not mind, now, that some 
persons would perhaps find this juxtaposition 
GF theology and a liberal education to be 
either oldfashioned or too novel to grasp at 
once. My use of Newman, just here, is merely 
by way of illustrating. I want to ask this ques- 
tion: Where are the philosophers, of any 
considerable stature, who have made it their 
business to examine or reexamine the relation 
of theology to a liberal education? If we may 
assume, for the sake of argument, that the- 
ology in education is important and that a 
liberal education, at least for prospective lead- 


*At any rate, close students of Newman may 
care to compare what he said in reply to it in his 
Idea of a University, with what he had earlier said 
in the Tamworth Reading Room. 
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ers, is important, the question is whether these 
two ought really to be teamed, in their inter- 
relations, as Newman teamed them. 


While we are looking for the philosophers 
really concerned about this relationship and 
possessed of some competence on it, let us 
have a current illustration. We look on 
Christopher Dawson, English historian and 
cultural anthropologist, as the man who in 
our day is at once most competent on the 
subject and most concerned about it. Now — 
again merely to illustrate— Dawson's posi- 
tion is this: a healthy society always has a 
healthy : ‘igion: or a culture that is losing its 
religion is on the down grade; education itself 
is (as Dewey so vigorously urged ) essentially 
the initiation of the young into the ways and 
patterns of the given culture; a liberal educa- 
tion, for some at any rate, is necessary, not 
among barbarous or primitive peoples, but 
among civilized peoples; but the old form of 
liberal education, available in fact to a select 
few in Western society for three or four cen- 
turies, is— for reasons now waived-—no 
longer available; but the matter or “means,” 
as he calls it, for a liberal education — 
whether for all or many or few — is availa- 
ble: this not-unavailable matter is Christian 
culture which in fact is mountain-high and 
right at our door; and this education in Chris- 
tian culture, besides being available as liberal, 
is also—let us say, would be also—ex- 
tremely useful. 

But why is it so useful? Because we cannot 
understand ourselves unless we see the strug- 
gles and triumphs through which we came 
to be, over a period of roughly a thousand 
years. Such an education might help us to 
see how to face our somewhat unpredictable 
future. How would it conceivably do this? 
By showing us what we are. 


Dawson has gone so far in his thinking on 
this elaborate subject, over the last thirty or 
more years, that he is able now, at least in 
his own view of things, to make out what 
would be a feasible ‘course’ of studies in 
Christian culture. He means a full-time 
course, say of three or four years, in which 
young men and women would give their 
whole energies to this work. He holds that 
it is so far from impossible that it is quite 

















feasible and is or can be made available. We 
know, perhaps better than he does, the mass 
of difficulties raised in our country by even 
a single new ‘course’ lasting for a semester 
or two. How much greater then might they 
be for an entire ‘college course.’ Then there 
is the problem of teachers in matters long 
neglected or spurned and ridiculed. Also 
the problem of finding a place in American 
colleges for a few maverick students and pro- 
fessors who would give their whole time to 
the study of a new ‘course’ or ‘program.’ 

Dawson is aware of difficulties and prob- 
lems of the order named. But he is aware, 
too, that we have courage, freedoms, and 
material resources. So he hopes that his idea, 
if not his program, would make sense to us. 
The program itself, made out by him at the 
invitation of UNESCO, is, it seems to us, 
elaborate. It could perhaps be begun in part 
at once, and we could then ease ourselves into 
both the idea and the program. 


How does Dawson then relate theology 
and a liberal education? He takes a more 
cultural view of theology itself than most of 
us, perhaps, in America are likely todo. He 
is scarcely thinking of theology as a distinct, 
much less a separate and professional ‘sub- 
ject.. What he is thinking of, in this con- 
nection, is the whole living religion as it 
struggled into being, and as it was worked out 
practically and in theory, as it was lived, as it 
was presented to catechumens, at it was ex- 
pressed in many arts and literatures, and was 
made somehow one body with philosophy. 
All of this, he thinks, along with arts and 
literatures and philosophy, can be studied 
with a certain respect and devotion, as we 
long studied the pagan classics, but can also 
be studied with a certain freedom and ob- 
jectivity. 

This would be the means or material for 
a liberal education, and yet a quite useful 
education. It would let us bypass mere prac- 
tical, vocational studies, at least some few of 
us, and also give us the chance to get much 
more reach and freedom of learning than at 
all possible in the study of science applied in 
technology. The present popular cross be- 
tween the utilitarian and the technological is, 
in Dawson’s view, terribly deadly for the 
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person and for society or culture. No salva- 
tion for man that way. So thinks this re- 
markable philosopher of education.? 


Now, again my question comes up. Which 
other thinkers on education have worked long 
and hard, and with something like success, on 
the problem of how theology and liberal 
education are rightly inter-related? That is 
what I would like to know. Please answer 
questions like the following. May we bypass 
Dewey in this regard, or, must we, though 
the word theology might be foreign and 
frightening to him, study him also in this 
connection? Must Whitehead be taken seri- 
ously as having some insights on this subject? 
Or what about those professedly Christian 
philosophers, such as Maritain? Does the 
central idea in what they call a Christian phi- 
losophy — which surely should be called a 
Judaeo-Christian philosophy — be developed 
sooner or later into a philosophy of educa- 
tion, and also, sooner or later, developed fully 
into education itself? This writer would tend 
to take Will Herberg seriously in the present 
matter, but Herberg has not yet developed his 
philosophy at any length. Which Jews— 
perhaps we should say Jewish philosophers — 
have worked on the relation of theology to 
education as a whole, and in particular on 
the relation of theology to a liberal educa- 
tion? 


We are far from deprecating anyone's get- 
ting a lot of new schoolhouses built, and a 
flock of new teachers and of competent 
teachers, at that. In fact, we would like to 
see these things done. and to see research into 
the question of how it is we turn up, now all 
of a sudden, not only with too few teachers, 
but with— it appears— many incompetent 
teachers. At the same time it would seem 
to make sense to inquire into what is a liberal 
education, what is possible justification, and 
into what may be seen as a related problem, 
namely, the place or no-place of theology in 
a liberal education. 


*For some of Dawson's recent summaries of his 
views, see his articles: in Studies, Autumn, 1953; 
in The Commonweal, Dec. 4, 1953; and Lumen 
Vitae, 1950, no. 1; and the first and the last chap- 
ter in Understanding Europe (New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1952). 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND THE CHURCHES! 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Professor Emeritus of Psychology of Religion, Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, 


Connecticut 


OR HALF a century and more, I have 
been belabored by my seniors for my ef- 
frontery. Under this long discipline I have 
naturally calmed down considerably. For 
forty-six of these years I have been associated 
with theological education both as student 
and as teacher, and now I am the senior mem- 
ber of our faculty, and need no longer bow 
to the opinions of my elders. I can say what 
I like. And shall. 

Nevertheless I do so with considerably 
more trepidation than on the two previous 
occasions on which I addressed this sort of 
convocation, once in 1917 and once in 1926 
or 27. For I was young then and still more 
or less unsquashable, and I was not proposing 
to deal with so large and controversial a sub- 
ject as the one now before us. Furthermore, 
like a child toward his parent, I have an am- 
bivalent attitude of attraction and rebellion 
toward the institution that brought me into 
being and nurtured me. I am both the prod- 
uct of theological education and its critic. I 
defend it among strangers and attack it 
among friends. Today I am among friends. 

This dual role in relation to theological 
education, which is presumably shared by all 
alumni, happens to be more radically schizo- 
phrenic in my case, as I have been both a par- 
ticipant and an observer. I have been a par- 
ticipant not only as a student and teacher in 
several seminaries, but also as an ordained 
minister I have been intimately concerned 
with the profession for which theological 
education is supposed to be a preparation. 
But a large part of my training was in educa- 


*Professor Hugh Hartshorne, who retired in 
June 1954, gave this paper as the Henry B. Wright 
Lecture at the Yale Divinity School Convocation, 
April 20-22, 1954. The Editorial Committee wel- 
comes the opportunity to print this article of our 
friend, Hugh Hartshorne. We join his many 
friends in congratulating him upon his many years 
of service, his stimulating contributions to re- 
ligious education and we wish him many years of 
continued leadership. 


tion, and I could not fail to bring to bear on 
the aims and procedures of theological edu- 
cation the insights derived from such study. 
From all this my conclusion of forty-odd 
years ago remains unchanged: What is going 
on is neither theological nor education. 

Now of course we don’t realize that, for we 
are the product of this system and it there- 
fore seems all right in our eyes. We are 
like the man in the Mother Goose rhyme — 


If the butterfly courted the bee 
And the owl the porcupine; 
If churches were built in the sea, 
And three times one were nine; 
If the pony, sir, rode its master 
And the buttercups ate the cows, 
If the cat had the dire disaster 
To be worried, sir, by the mouse; 
If the mother, sir, sold her baby 
To the gypsy for half a crown; 
If the gentleman, sir, were a lady, 
The world would be upside down. 
But if any or all of. these wonders 
Should ever come about 
I should not consider them blunders, 
For I should be inside out. 


And that’s us. The world of theological 
education is topsy turvey, but we can’t see it 
so, for we are its products. 

Well, let's take another look at it. 

I regret these excursions into personalities, 
but I feel constrained to justify my right to 
your attention by noting the sources of my 
opinions. 

Besides the inside track I have had through 
the years, to which I have already referred, it 
was also my privilege (and a part of my 
obnoxious effrontery) to make or help make 
a number of studies of theological education 
and one of churches. Long years ago I ex- 
plored the curriculum and procedures of a 
seminary in the light of alumni experience 
and opinion. As I might have anticipated, my 
report was not well received. 
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Some years later I was unofficially con- 
nected with the monumental study directed 
by Mark May and published in four volumes 
under the title The Education of American 
Ministers. Some progress had been made, 
for this time the report was received without 
hostility, indeed with gracious indifference. 
I wonder how many of you ever heard of it? 

About the same time I and several co- 
workers carried through an extensive survey 
of some aspects of church life in the United 
States developing the new technique of self 
study for this purpose. And then, some ten 
years ago, with the invaluable assistance of 
Milton Froyd, and using the same technique, 
I spear headed a study of theological educa- 
tion by the seminaries of what was then the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the results of 
which are still evident and growing. 

From such studies I have been able to 
clarify my earlier general conclusion that what 
is going on is neither theological nor educa- 
tion. 

Before I attempt to specify more clearly 


just what I mean by so odd a statement, it is 
necessary to bring to mind the often for- 
gotten fact that theological education is a 


function of the Christian church. It is one 
of the ways by which the church seeks to pro- 
vide leaders for itself and to advance its 
knowledge of its purposes and the ways by 
which its purposes can be best accomplished. 
Divinity Schools, however, have a way of 
ignoring this relationship with the result that 
one of the most common complaints of young 
ministers is that they are ill prepared for the 
tasks they have actually to do. 

It does not follow from this that theo- 
logical education should be based on a job 
analysis of the work of present-day ministers. 
It is entirely conceivable that the churches 
themselves are in need of a rather thorough 
restudy of what their function is in the con- 
temporary world. Like the seminaries, they 
tend to follow tradition, trying to keep doing 
what has always been done, and adding to 
these practices odds and ends of new tfe- 
sponsibilities, until they resemble a modern 
drug store or shopping center. And the poor 
store'manager or minister is run ragged trying 
to keep track of the cost and prices and dis- 
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play and turn-over of the miscellaneous goods 
on sale. No school could possibly prepare 
ministers for such a job in any three-year or 
even four-year course of training. 

Any fundamental reconstruction of theo- 
logical education must begin with the prob- 
lem of the church. 

Now the seminaries have been giving 
considerable thought to this problem on both 
theological and sociological levels. So far 
these two levels of analysis do not seem to 
have penetrated each other nor to have had 
any conspicuous effect on either the work ot 
the churches or the character of theological 
education itself. 


Theological 


And here I can approach my first main con- 
tention that theological education is not theo- 
logical. 

To be sure we stretch the meaning of the 
term beyond all recognition and speak of 
systematic and philosophical and historical 
and Biblical and contemporary and practical 
and pastoral theology and many other kinds, 
so that if we insist on calling everything that 
is taught theology then our education is theo- 
logical. But we don’t really mean it. The- 
ology is a subject or group of closely related 
subjects alongside many others to which it has 
little relation and over which it has no con- 
trol. There have been claims that it should, 
as queen of the sciences, occupy this over- 
arching position in relation not only to the 
preparation of ministers but to all education. 
But as a matter of fact it does not. 

This does not mean that theologians do 
not or might not have such control. Perhaps 
they should. Bur if they do it will not be 
because of their theology but because they 
are exceptionally brilliant and wise men who 
know a great deal they did not derive from 
their theology. 

One might compare theological thought 
with the enterprise of science. The latter 
seeks a theoretical system which can be em- 
pirically verified and can be translated into 
practical procedures for the production of 
machines, goods, and institutions. Theology 
has tended to move toward the abstract and 
to be content with general postulates from 
which no testable theorems are deducible and 
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which therefore can offer no detailed means 
of practical application. Certainly such 
speculation is one of man’s most persistent 
interests and it does have effects in terms of 
his inner if not of his outer life. But in so far 
as the concepts of theology lack operational 
fructification, they cannot constitute, by 
themselves, the controlling rationale of edu- 
cation for the ministry or of the conduct of 
the churches. 

This is of course reflected in the present 
curriculum which consists not only of the- 
ology but of sociology and history and Bible 
and education and preaching and church ad- 
ministration and much more besides. Each of 
these has its own theoretical base, some to a 
greater degree than others, and, like a sci- 
entific system, this theoretical base is being 
continually tested and revised, as well as be- 
ing continually translated into practical 
operations which compose the curriculum on 
the one hand and the work of the minister 
on the other. But as things are now, these are 
relatively independent and unrelated systems, 
each going its own way and each competing 
with all the rest. 

I have sometimes defined religion as the 
discovery and application of the operational 
concepts which explain life, give it mean- 
ing, and enlarge and conserve its values. If 
the discovery aspect of this enterprise should 
be called theology, then it would be a theology 
of the sort which would provide the unifying 
principles of ministerial education and the 
work of the churches now apparently: lack- 
ing. 

Already steps are being taken in this di- 
rection. Representatives of different areas 
of study, such as theology and education, for 
example, join forces in the teaching of a 
course. Such efforts reveal how great is the 
need for mutual understanding among the 
various departments of study. And if such 
understanding is difficult for the faculty, how 
much more difficult is it for the poor student 
who is subjected to piecemeal bombardment 
from all directions by what we euphemis- 
tically call the curriculum. We have no 
curriculum but only subjects of study. 

It might seem that the policy of coopera- 
tive teaching might begin further back, in 
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the thinking and planning of the entire 
faculty. If theology alone, as usually under- 
stood, does not provide the type of opera- 
tional concepts which are required for the 
education of students or the conduct of 
churches, it might be well to see whether the 
underlying theoretical systems of all the dis- 
ciplines might not be in some way brought 
together or even consolidated in a more com- 
prehensive theoretical system which would 
include both the major postulates of all and 
also the most significant of their testable and 
applicable theorems. 


Research 


One is sometimes given to wonder whether 
a teacher should also engage in research. Of 
course he will, if he is any good, but it seems 
that most teachers, as thev pursue their spe- 
cialized lines of research, move further and 
further away from their colleagues and be- 
come less and less interested in the practical 
conditions under which an integrated edu- 
cation can take place. They lose their de- 
It would be 
equally tragic if in conserving cooperation 
they should lose the desire and power to pur- 
sue specialized research. I guess that is what 
a dean is for, to try to balance these appar- 
ently contradictory interests (shall I say they 
are in dialectical tension? ) so that some sort 
of real education may emerge. It is only a 
species of intellectual arrogance or laziness 
that can wash its hands of the problem and 
leave to the students what is obviously the 
responsibility of the teachers. The teachers, 
as much as the students, need to go to school 
to one another. Surely from Christian the- 
ology we might deduce at least this theorem, 
that we have much to learn from one another; 
and its truth is easily verifiable. 

A good deal of cross fertilization among 
specialized subjects is already going on, on 
the higher levels of research, as well as in in- 
stances of cooperative teaching, to which I 
have alluded. An outstanding example of 
this is the pooling of insights from theology 
and psychology, particularly as related to the 
practice of counseling and therapy. And 
back of this effort lie the joint researches in 
anthropology, psychology and psychiatry. In 
addition, individual students of theology and 


sire and power to cooperate. 
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ethics have in recent years been making use of 
the conclusions of psychology and psychiatry, 
notably Paul Tillich and Richard Niebuhr. 
And, in reverse, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists are paying more and more attention to 
the kinds of problems with which theology is 
in its own way concerned. There is nothing 
new in what I have proposed, save that we 
have not yet carried such cross fertilization 
and cooperative effort to the. point where 
the bearing of their results on the education 
of ministers is apparent. We do not yet have 
an over-all theory of theological education. 


Education 


And so we come to my second proposal 
that theological education is not education. 

This is a hot potato. The very word edu- 
cation is anathema in some circles today. 
And if I can show that even the thought of 
education is absent from ministerial training 
I should be eligible for some sort of academic 
award. 

How a few academic minds have come to 
be so readily seduced by the ignorant and ir- 
responsible blasts of a few propagandists 
against the whole educational enterprise is 
indeed a mystery. The stupendous task of 
transmitting to each new generation over 
and over again the vast complexities and re- 
sources of our modern culture needs no de- 
fense from me. Supported by public funds, 
locally controlled, and carried forward by a 
host of under paid, loyal, and devoted men 
and women, who are rarely thanked for their 
immeasurable contribution to the very exist- 
ence of our national life, the work of the 
schools will go on, nor will it be allowed to 
lapse into exclusive concern for dead lan- 
guages and still deader philosophies of which 
even the critics themselves are ignorant. 

But let us return to our muttons. 

When I was exploring the work of sem- 
inaries I tried to discover the philosophy of 
education espoused by the various faculties 
I consulted, and I found, to my surprise, that 
hardly anyone knew what I meant by the 
term. They may, indeed, have had a phi- 
losophy of education, but if so they did not 
know what it was and could not state it or 
discuss it. In other words, the schools were 
just continuing to do what had always been 
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done, without raising too many questions 
about aims, relevance, theories of curriculum 
construction, the needs and interests of stu- 
dents and like issues. 

In the seminaries in which I have taught 
I have lived through a number of curriculum 
revisions. “Ever more we came out by the 
same door wherein we went.” As new prob- 
lems of church leadership became pressing, 
new courses were proposed to deal with them. 
But no new courses could be added without 
truncating the old. And there the fight 
began. Each new revision was a compromise, 
swaying now this way, now that, as different 
professors or departments, because of prestige 
Ot obstinacy, succeeded in asserting or main- 
taining their ascendency. Discussions of 
theoretical problems concerning the total job 
of the school in its relation to the job of 
ministers and churches was, if ever attempted 
at all, thrust aside as moonshine. How could 
anything but chaos result from such bargain- 
counter competition? 


There are some schools, more especially a 
few of those in the Baptist study I mentioned, 
that are trying hard to transcend this hop skip 
and jump procedure. They still run into 
difficulties with the sort of specialized vested 
interests previously noted. But progress is 
being made. A philosophy of theological 
education is gradually being formulated as 
the basic educational issues are frankly faced. 

If the work of seminaries has moved 
along without benefit of a philosophical 
foundation, it is also true that it has not 
profited noticeably from the extensive con- 
tributions of the past fifty years to educa- 
tional psychology. The revolutions in the 
understanding of how learning takes place 
and of the job of the teacher in this process 
are largely unknown to higher and profes- 
sional education. I say largely unknown, for 
of course there are notable exceptions. The 
leaven is at work, and no academic reaction- 
aries can kill it off. But we have still a long 
way to go if what we do in our seminaries 
is to be called education. 

Let me specify some terms of the indict- 
ment. 

1. No one, much less the faculty as a 
whole, knows what a seminary student has 
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learned, or what he has failed to learn. 
2. It is not at all clear what it is that a stu- 
dent is supposed to learn. 


3. It is not clear what the relation is be- 
tween what a student learns in one course and 
what he learns in other courses. 

4. It is not clear what the relation is be- 
tween what a student learns in most courses 
and the professional job he is preparing for. 

5. The various results of all the learning 
that takes place are not distinguished in such 
a way that appropriate conditions for achiev- 
ing these various results can be arranged. 

6. Any learning that takes place is a func- 
tion of the abilities, past learnings, needs, 
interests and motivations of the learner, about 
which very little is known. This might be 
called the take-it-or-leave-it concept of teach- 
ing. It is not education, which is deeply 


concerned with the product of teaching. 

7. Among the most important things to be 
learned in any teaching-learning situation are 
skills in thinking about the subject matter 
under consideration, and the motivation to 


continue to learn and to think about it after 
leaving the seminary. There is good evi- 
dence that these things are not learned. 

One might go on, but the sacred number 
of seven is a good one with which to stop and 
these seven will give us more than enough to 
argue about. Many teachers are well aware 
of these violations of educational principles 
and some are making excellent progress in 
overcoming them. There are limits, how- 
ever, to what one teacher can do. He cannot 
affect the curriculum as a whole. And what 
he can do in relation to his own students is 
limited by their excessive number. If he has 
a class of a hundred or so, he must lecture, 
and while a few students can learn to think 
by listening, it is the almost universal com- 
plaint of such teachers that they really do not 
reach the minds of most students by this pro- 
cedure. To be sure a few will gather ‘round 
the desk for informal questions at the end of 
the hour, provided it is not lunch time, and 
that is where some real teaching may go on. 
But such informal occasions for give and 
take, and the still more effective use of small 
discussion groups, are largely ruled out by the 
exigencies of the schedule. The schedule and 
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the teaching load make good teaching almost 
impossible, even though one may know what 
good teaching is. 

This does not mean that lectures are tabu. 
Good lecturing is for many students highly 
stimulating and certainly also a great saving 
of time for them. But a man learns only what 
he does, and if he only listens and takes notes, 
he is learning only to listen and take notes. 
And if then he only answers questions on his 
notes, he is learning only to answer questions 
on his notes. Some of all this he may remem- 
ber. Most of it will be soon forgotten, if, in- 
deed, it was ever understood. 

Everyone recognizes that knowledge is 
necessary to thinking. Fewer realize that 
thinking is necessary for the acquisition of 
knowledge. The life of a student leaves little 
time for thinking. He compromises by try- 
ing to memorize enough to get by on, and 
that is not difficult. 

Fortunately when a sufficiently challeng- 
ing subject comes up, the students will take 
things into their own hands and debate it 
among themselves. In this way many of them 
manage to get something of an education in 
spite of what the system does to prevent it. 

This is beginning to sound like a caricature. 
If it is, it is not because I have exaggerated a 
fault but because I have suppressed a vir- 
tue. There could be no better tribute to 
the essential soundness and constructive con- 
tribution of theological education than the 
intelligence and achievements of the grad- 
uates of our seminaries, many distinguished 
representatives of whom are before me now. 
I think that alumni are generally and properly 
proud of the institutions from which they 
graduated, and these institutions I know are 
proud of their alumni. But let's not forget 
the churches, for they are more important 
than either the seminaries or the ministers, 
who constitute about the only bridge between 
the school and the church. Little improve- 
ment can be made in the work of either as 
long as these two institutions stand over 
against each other, each merely critical of 
the other and each largely ignorant of the 
problems of the other. 

If there are weaknesses or limitations in 
the ministerial leadership of the churches, 
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the latter cannot escape responsibility. Most 
men entering a seminary have already had 
long years of nurture in a church and their 
basic religious attitudes and habits are already 
formed. After a brief interval of three years 
in a divinity school, these same men return 
to the churches and are quickly and neces- 
sarily assimilated to the established patterns 
of church life and thought. Against the per- 
vasive influences of childhood and the stern 
demands of later professional responsibilities, 
what can a mere three years in seminary do 
for a man? Especially in view of the fact 
that much of the time even in school is spent 
in trying to carry on a church job. If under 
all these circumstances theological education 
manages to add anything significant to the 
professional stature of its students, it is in- 
deed a miracle. 

It has been said that the proper attitude 
to take before a miracle is to stand in hushed 
awe and wonder. If people had always been 
content to do that we would still be living in 
cold caves. It was superstition, not piety, 
that chained Prometheus to his mountain. 


Theological Education 

And so, once more, to our muttons. 

Theological education, to be effective, will 
need to profit by our growing knowledge of 
how learning takes place, as I have indicated. 
In addition it will need to take into considera- 
tion the special problems of a professional 
type of education, oriented toward the pro- 
fession of the ministry. 

There is no need to debate here whether 
the ministry is a calling or a profession. It 
can hardly be one without being the other. 
If a man is called, he is called to give his 
best. He cannot give his best without suit- 
able training. 

But the professional aspect of his training 
is not by any means provided in our semi- 
naries. Much of it is gained by hook or crook 
in floundering efforts to make good in the 
graduate’s first parish. It might clarify the 
situation if we took a moment to think what 
professional education really involves. 

A professional man, as distinguished from 
a mechanic, knows why as well as how. The 
answers to the why are in the basic sciences 
or subjects which underlie the activities and 


the thinking of the practitioner. Much of 
this material is already present in the cur- 
riculum — history, theology, Bible. More is 
gradually being introduced — social science, 
education, psychology. Research in these 
fields goes on and the total corpus of relevant 
knowledge is clarified and enlarged. As 
much of it as possible must be mastered. 

But very little, so far, has been done at the 
most critical point, viz., the study of the 
church as a visible agency operating now in 
contemporary society. When we get to the 
church we slide over into the question of how, 
and tend to be satisfied with a discussion of 
practice unsupported by the wide knowledge 
which is capable of formulation in basic 
principles. Such progress as has been made 
in this direction is based almost entirely on 
observation of present practice and almost 
not at all on controlled experimentation. If 
we talk about how things ought to be done, 
we do so on the ground of personal experi- 
ence. 


Here we hark back to the days of ap- 
prenticeship training. It had its good points, 
as I shall indicate. But who would wish the 
training of a physician to be limited to asso- 
ciation with another physician who in turn 
learned all he knew from one who had been 
similarly trained? 

Anyone can build a shack. But it takes 
more than personal experience to build a 
modern house, and one seeks architects and 
engineers if one is to build a skyscraper or 
a cathedral. The building and nurture of the 
religious community which is the church is no 
less difficult and requires no less professional 
preparation. But where is the professional 
knowledge comparable to the sciences under- 
lying architecture 2nd engineering? We do 
not have it, nor is it being acquired by the 
institutions responsible for the preparation 
of leaders for this enterprise. 

But more about the “how.” It is obviously 
impossible to learn in three years how to do 
all a minister of a modern church must be 
able to do. But there is little hope of teach- 
ing any of the needed skills by just talking 
about them. The skills of a surgeon are 
learned by observing other surgeons and by 
practicing surgery under close supervision. 
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We are trying to follow this pattern in the 
teaching of the difficult and complicated 
work of counseling. And here, too, we have 
learned to associate practice with the under- 
lying knowledge of personality and inter- 
personal dynamics. And we know we ought 
to be doing the same thing in preaching, reli- 
gious education, and all the intricate processes 
of church administration. But with present 
budgets it is impossible. Perhaps those medi- 
cal schools are wise which strictly limit enrol- 
ment to the number of students who can 
be adequately trained. With the present 
enrolments of divinity schools, such essential 
and detailed supervision under conditions of 
controlled practice is unavailable. 


It might be that we are willing to let things 
ride along this way because we really believe 
that such things are easy to learn and will 
be quickly learned once a man gets out on 
his job. And doubtless that is what people 
once thought about the importance of medi- 
cal education. My acquaintance among both 
doctors and ministers leads me to doubt that 
it is as easy to care for the souls of men as for 
their bodies. Perhaps this is a part of our 
inside-outness which, because we are the 
products of the system, prevents us from see- 
ing it as it is. 

But of course we are not content to let 
things ride. Yet what can we do about it? 
More money for adequate supervision? To 
be sure. That is necessary. But money alone 
will not furnish the conditions. Skilled super- 
visors will have to be trained for the job, and 
opportunties for practice will have to be 
provided. 


Churches 


And that is where the churches come in. I 
knew we'd get back to them again. Where 
but in actual church situations can the skill of 
church leadership be acquired? That means 
cooperation between schools and churches. 
There is a good deal of it now, and thanks to 
the patience and skill of ministers of many 
churches, student assistants, who are really 
apprentices, are getting the sort of observa- 
tional and practical experience they need. 
These ministers are actually doing an in- 
dispensable part of the work of the semi- 
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naries, though largely without recognition, 
and usually without much assistance. 

For the most part, the field work of stu- 
dents, does not have the necessary control or 
supervision to make it a part of their educa- 
tional experience. It provides their bread 
and butter, and nowadays, with some assist- 
ance from a devoted wife, for a child or two. 
But the relatively unsupervised labors of a 
man earning a living are far from the equiva- 
lent of the clinical training of a medical stu- 
dent. 

But supposing the seminaries were in a 
position to prepare men to do for the churches 
what the seminaries think ought to be done? 
Would the churches want such men for their 
ministers? Or would a thorough professional 
preparation unfit a man for the kinds of 
jobs the churches now offer? Somehow the 
pace of the school must match the pace of 
the churches. Yet if the seminaries are not 
to push ahead as the agents of these same 
churches in constantly reassessing their pur- 
poses and programs, how is the needed im- 
provement to be brought about? It is the 
lay committees who choose the ministers, and 
these solid citizens want no apple carts up- 
set. 
Whether, with or without new funds, a 
way might be found for the churches and 
the seminaries to tackle these problems to- 
gether, I do not know. It is easy enough to 
invent ways which might be adopted to 
bring the learning of needed skills up to the 
professional level. It is much more difficult 
to bring such inventions to the point of pro- 
duction. Schools don’t like to let even their 
own alumni get a toe hold on the job of the 
school, and the churches are leary about the 
wild-eyed theories of seminary professors. 
Yet without aggressive and constructive ac- 
tion of some kind, the needed cooperation 
between these mutually dependent institu- 
tions will not be effected, theological educa- 
tion will not become professional education, 
and the churches will go on reproducing the 
outworn patterns of a by-gone age. 


Summary 


When I read through what I have written 
I concluded that I had not been cured of my 
effrontery after all, and I could not bring 
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myself to bore you with a summary of my 
animadversions. Yet in spite of my intran- 
sigence, I acknowledge myself to be the chief 
of sinners, for as a teacher for lo these many 
years I have done that which I ought not to 
have done and have not done that which I 
ought to have done, and there is no health 
in me. But the point is, I know it and am 
penitent. From this mourner’s bench I issue 
this warning: 

Ministers: Learn to know and help to bear 
the critical burdens of theological educa- 
tion. 


Teachers: Learn to know and help to bear 
the critical burdens of the churches. 

Students: Be not too proud to learn even 
from the poor professors, for among them, if 
you have understanding, you will find the 
saints and scholars and prophets of a new 
day. 

And all of us: 


Rise up, O men of God! 
The Church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task; 
Rise up and make her great.” 


( William P. Merrill ) 
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LL THE persons and agencies involved 

in the Christian enterprise on the 
campus are, in a basic sense, related to each 
other by the nature of that enterprise and 
probably should.be self-consciously related to 
each other if there is to be an effective Chris- 
tian Community, witness, and evangelism on 
the campus. This presupposition means that 
there is a common task, but it does not neces- 
sarily prescribe any organizational pattern. 
In a mid-western church college visited 
just this past year, there were the following 
elements of Christian organization: (1) cur- 
ricular offerings in religion, (2) the post 
of chaplain and required chapel three times 
a week, (3) a faculty committee on religious 
life, (4) a student YMCA and a student 


YWCA meeting on campus, (5) denomina- 


tional groups meeting in community 
churches, and (6) a religious emphasis week 
committee. Not within the memory of the 
present personnel had: any of these organiza- 
tions and avenues for Christian witness con- 
sulted with any other regarding either a 
division of functions or how they might 
complement each other. This is an apt illus- 
tration of the unrelated and disjointed way 
in which the religious growth of students is 
sometimes nurtured. Let us admit that some 
colleges do better than this, but the campus 
where there is a carefully worked out co- 
ordination of functions and organizations is 
exceedingly rare. One possible way in which 
a somewhat fresh approach might be made 
to the task of defining the Christian ministry 
on campus would be to attempt to ignore 
structure and organization at first and con- 
centrate on functions. 

It should be noted that in so far as a func- 
tional approach is used, it is not necessary to 
distinguish whether it is a church-related 
college or a state university. College students 


per se have some common needs and the 
college community of whatever kind has 
some needs to which Christian agencies 
should minister. The “agencies” will operate 
to a considerable extent in relation to both 
the curriculum and official life of the church 
college (we hope), and more specifically in 
the context of the co-curricular life at the 
state-supported school, but the same func- 
tions need to be served somewhere in both 
cases. 

The term “function” is used to draw atten- 
tion to the process by which objectives are at- 
tained. “Function” puts emphasis on the 
verbs. As verbs refer to objects, functions 
refer to objectives. Functions, then, are the 
first order of instrumental and secondary ob- 
jectives. There are third and fourth “orders” 
of objectives, too, (methods and techniques), 
but this article will not deal with them. 

The ultimate objective-— frequently de- 
fined as the goal— of a Christian witness on 
the college campus is to produce a community 
of forgiveness and acceptance which in love, 
study, worship, and action seeks the will of 
God as revealed by Jesus Christ for their 
lives and for society. The desire to create a 
community of forgiveness and acceptance 
presupposes a Christian understanding of 
the nature of man: (a) potentially worthy 
of respect and equality as sons of God if one 
learns and accepts the humility of being a 
finite-infinite creature of the Infinite, and 
(b) born with the necessity of creating a 
structure of values and, while being torn by 
the divisiveness of his own inner demands 
and aggravated by further divisive demands 
of his culture, he at the same time longs 
passionately for wholeness and integrity with- 
in his own person and in the mutuality of 
the good society. The aspiration to seek the 
will of God presupposes a Christian under- 
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standing of God: the moral, friendly, com- 
passionate, purposing, personal source of the 
creative and sustaining reality behind and in 
His creation, ministering to the fragmented 
lives of men and restoring them to whole- 
ness. The Christian understanding of man 
and the Christian understanding of God re- 
quire at least, then, (a) an awareness of in- 
dividual and corporate responsibility in hu- 
man life, and (b) an awareness of the re- 
sources of God in relation to our potentialities 
and our limitations. Discovery of the nature 
of man and of God reveals that all persons are 
in a common predicament which can be re- 
solved only in a communal response. This 
communal response will be inadequate until 
it embraces all persons and releases the spirit 
of God Himself in the community. Member- 
ship in such a community is the essential ex- 
perience which supplies a foundation for 
faith adequate for the stresses and strains 
of every age. 

This ultimate purpose — nothing less than 
the evangelism of the College through the 
Christian community on the campus— is 
variously approached by the student Chris- 
tian movements, offerings of curriculum, ad- 
ministrative provisions, etc. Even within 
these groups and approaches there would be 
wide variations in the means by which the 
ultimate purpose is to be attained, and it is 
disturbing that most of the means which are 
being employed are not consciously being 
tested by the objective which they are in- 
tended to achieve. Once some confidence 
is established in the statement of ends, Chris- 
tian agencies may be able to go on to the de- 
velopment of criteria according to which 
achievement might be evaluated. 

The following specific purposes of a cam- 
pus Christian ministry are proposed only as 
a beginning, in the hope that the list might 
be made more exact and comprehensive by 
subsequent discussion. Again it is suggested 
that they be read in terms of replies to the 
question of “What should Christians attempt 
to do in a college or university?” 


I. Relating primarily to individuals, the 
campus Christian Community should: 


1. Exist on the campus to confront stu- 
dents with the necessity of dealing with the 
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most important questions of living, to moti- 
vate and stimulate students to become seekers 
after the truth that sets them free. 

2. Offer academic acquaintance with the 
source material, the Bible, and the history of 
the Christian faith. 

3. Provide information about the major 
faiths competitive with Christianity and en- 
courage honest intellectual examination and 
existential evaluation. This should include 
not only the organized religions of the world 
but also the competing secular philosophies 
in American and world culture. 

4. Strive to break through the concept of 
“Sunday religion” to make faith integral to 
every day, in order to replace fragmentation 
with integrity. The Christian affirmation 
that God is Lord of all of life carries with it, 
of necessity, the expectation that the life 
lived under God’s Lordship will not be 
simple. 

While a peculiar and special need exists 
for emphasizing wholeness in the Christian 
view, short cuts to that wholeness via senti- 


ment or careless scholarship will be and 
should be rejected in an academic community. 
Wholeness can be intellectually respectable 
only when achieved as an end product of 


extensive and competent study. Wholeness 
which is not intellectually respectable will 
be and should be rejected in the college com- 
munity. 

5. Develop a systematic set of values. 
Values are both learned from teachers and 
discovered in experiences outside the class- 
room. 

(a) A university ministry will develop 
experimental and pioneering projects which 
test the relevance of Christian insights to 
practical concerns and anxieties. The psy- 
chological process here is empirical confirma- 
tion. Many adolescents with Christian train- 
ing find in a good student Christian program 
or project an empirical confirmation of what 
they had been taught was Christianity. There- 
by is tradition and indoctrination transformed 
and made genuine conviction. 

(b) Student Christian work will arrange 
for observation and study of life-centered 
situations. Value hypotheses arise in life- 
situations quite independently of religious in- 
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struction. Direct observation and study of 
life-centered situations without preliminary 
orientation with respect to the Christian 
faith is essential both for the evangelization 
of the non-Christian and for the instruction 
of the Christian. Many such situations re- 
veal inductive learnings verifying the truths 
of the Christian interpretation of experience, 
e€.g., acquaintance with the life of service, 
verification of the principle that he who loses 
his life shall find it, etc. This process of 
learning is empirical discovery of the truth 
of the Christian faith. 

This recognition that Christian insight is 
both learned and discovered is but another 
way of expressing the importance of rele- 
vance of program to life situations. Program 
must deal with the real needs of students. 

The interrelationships and complementary 
functions of the aspects of reason, faith, and 
of life itself might be shown in other ways. 
Nearly every aspect of thought and life is 
divided into compartmental specialties in 
our time so that religion has an especially 
appropriate role in presenting a glimpse of 
wholeness. A Christian ministry will examine 
the disparate mores of society, the conflicting 
ideologies of the departmentalized college, 
and the self-contradictory urges of human 
nature to select wisely those factors which 
can be synthesized into a dynamic way of 
life in accord with God's will and to reject 
those that defeat that aim. 


In consequence of what is said above, 
every situation in life and facet of experi- 
ence is “program material” for the student 
Christian movement or is “topical material” 
for the other agents of Christian education 
if handled perceptively. Examples are al- 
most unnecessary, but broad headings such 
as social justice, political justice, economic 
justice, vocations, higher education and 
family life, or more specific topics such as 
industrial relations, military service, illness, 
and suffering occur frequently. 


6. Give Christians in the academic com- 
munity the experience of presenting Christ 
to their associates in efforts of evangelism. 
A person who has once discovered a genuinely 
redeemed community of acceptance and for- 
giveness can never remain indifferent to the 
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suffering and struggling of the isolated and 

self-destructive fellow human even though 

the suffering be masked by bluster or expert 
psychological compensation. 

7. Develop a discipline for cultivating and 
maintaining spiritual sensitivity. A passion 
for wholeness in life demands expansion of 
the circle along all radii, not just here or 
there. Alternate participation and with- 
drawal, action and worship, are too often 
jeopardized by loss of proportion one way 
or the other. Improvement is accomplished 
only by persistent and practiced sensitivity. 

8. Provide for personal counseling in a 
Christian context. Christian counseling is 
not providing authoritative answers to prob- 
lems; it is providing a situation in which 
there is a confidence and trust and in which 
directions can be sought in the perspective of 
a shared search and shared examination of 
implications. In this search the trained 
Christian counselor contributes (but does 
not impose) objectivity, maturity, and hope- 
fully, additional information all in the com- 
mon framework of the Christian interpre- 
tation of basic values and meanings. 

9. Develop a sturdiness of faith which is 
equal to the problems of daily encounter, the 
special problems of late adolescence and 
eatly adulthood, and the problems of per- 
sonal tragedy and historic despair with which 
all individuals of nearly every age are con- 
fronted. The Christian faith is conceived not 
only as a defense in times of crisis but also 
as a base for dynamic and creative pioneering 
effort to relieve the causes of anxiety, misery, 
despair, etc. 

II. Relating primarily to the campus and 
community, the collegiate Christian 
ministry should: 

1. Be a fellowship of concern wherein 
the informed Christian conscience speaks to 
the issues of the campus. Exploitation, dis- 
crimination, injustice, and depersonalizing 
are aspects of the campus and community 
life to which the Christian community should 
address itself with reconciling effort. 

2. Develop insights and experimental 
projects which seek to transform society to- 
ward “the city of God.” 

3. Repeatedly reaffirm its mission to the 
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total campus and to inclusiveness of persons, 
being rooted in the conviction that univer- 
sal brotherhood and genuine kosmonia can be 
achieved only at the highest and most in- 
clusive level of physical, mental, social, and 
religious integration of life. As it combats 
the fragmentation of the intellectual life, of 
personal life, and of society, the Christian 
community likewise will continually counter- 
act the tendency to fragmentation of its own 
life and witness. 

4. Provide for suitable celebrations of the 
unity of the Christian community on the 
campus and in the world. Because the major 
Christian festivals are holidays on most cam- 
puses, these celebrations are not readily suited 
to campus observance. The World Student 
Christian Federation Day of Prayer, can, 
however, be observed, though it is not usually 
done adequately at present. Christian stu- 
dents need these festivals for their own life, 
and the Christian community can use these 
occasions to demonstrate the character of 
Christian joy, hope, and unity. 

5. Bring outstanding Christian person- 
alities to the campus. The best articulation 
and witness of the faith is not in theology or 
in ethics, but in Christian persons. Outstand- 
ing Christian persons provide examples for 
students who want to learn to be living wit- 
nesses to the faith also. 

6. Avoid provincialism of sensitivity and 
concern by responsibly participating in an 
intercollegiate movement which should have 
vital ties with other Christian groups in 
neighboring schools and with regional, na- 
tional, and world levels of concern. 

Ill. Relating primarily to the Church, 
student Christian work should: 

1. Develop loyalty to the “community of 
acceptance and forgiveness seeking the will 
of God” and guide that loyalty into the or- 
ganized churches. Thus students participate 
in communities revealing the action of the 
Holy Spirit in history and help to re-kindle 
it in those churches in which it is not operat- 
ing. 
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2. While guiding student Christians into 
loyalty to the churches, also develop com- 
mitment to the world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship which comprises the ecumenical Church. 

3. Train responsible lay and professional 
leadership for the maintenance of the campus 
Christian community and for the enrichment 
of the life of the churches in society. This 
includes training in stewardship to maintain 
the structure of the community on the campus 
and in the larger community. 


Summary 


It would seem, on the one hand, that if 
these purposes were being served, there would 
be a witnessing Christian community on the 
campus. Likewise it appears that che absence 
of any one factor would be a defect. It is not 
claimed that the list is exhaustive, nor that the 
presence of these factors would spso facto 
create a Christian college, but it is likewise 
true that such a community would be exerting 
a real influence on their campus in the di- 
rection of a Christian society. We have 
found an ultimate purpose and eighteen in- 
strumental purposes, or functions. Nothing 
has been said here about devices or tech- 
niques by which the purposes are to be 
achieved. Some may best be accomplished 
by voluntary student organizations, some by 
churches, some by preaching missions, some 
by formal classes, etc. It is not self-evident 
that a student center or Socratic discussion 
or preaching ministry or any other single 
device is valid in the campus situation any 
more than in the general community. 

Many far-reaching decisions are immedi- 
ately before the American student Christian 
movements and the National Council of 
Churches. Primary emphasis at this junc- 
ture should be directed to defining program 
purposes. Careful definition of the task be- 
fore us in higher education might help con- 
siderably in determining the kind of organiza- 
tional pattern and auspices, both on local 
campuses and intercollegiately, that will best 
accomplish the Christian mission. 








Vill 
THE JEWISH RELIGIOUS SCHOOL— 


ITS BASIC PURPOSE 


RICHARD C. HERTZ 


Associate Rabbi, Chicago Sinat Congregation, Chicago, Illinois 


Day School 


EWISH EDUCATION in America has 

travelled along four different pathways, 
each of which has culminated in a distinc- 
tive type of educational institution. The 
most intensive form of Jewish school is the 
“Yeshivah,” or complete day school. Cor- 
responding to the Catholic parochial school, 
it teaches both religious and secular subjects. 
It teaches but 1% (roughly 7000) of the 
Jewish children of elementary school age in 
the United States. Most of these schools 
are orthodox and are located in New York. 


Talmud Torah 


The second type and from the point of 
view of numbers the most common type is 
the Talmud Torah or week-day Hebrew 
school, sometimes maintained by an indi- 
vidual congregation and quite often sup- 
ported by a community bureau of Jewish 
education. It is estimated that in New York 
City half of the children in Jewish schools 
are taught in Talmud Torahs. The curricu- 
lum centers around Jewish studies, where 
the emphasis is upon mastering the Hebrew 
language for prayers, reading the Bible and 
other Hebrew literature in the original and 
conversing in Modern Hebrew. The support 
for Talmud Torahs comes from orthodox 
and conservative Jews who are willing to 
pay tuition fees for their children’s Jewish 
education. Financial subvention either from 
the individual congregation or from the 
central community organization supple- 
ments tuition fees to maintain these Talmud 
Torahs. 


Yiddish School 


The third type of Jewish week-day school, 
unconnected with synagogues, is the Yiddish 
school, usually maintained by organizations 
of Jewish working men. The stress in these 


schools is on Judaism as a cultural rather 
than as a religious phenomena. 


Sunday School 


The fourth type, the so-called. Sunday 
School, derives its name from the fact that 
its pupils originally attended but once a 
week—on Sundays. Modelled after the 
Protestant Sunday School, it is the particular 
contribution of the Reform congregation to 
American Jewish education. It has not, 
however, won universal acceptance from 
American Jewry. In New York City only 
20% of Jewish pupils are taught in Sun- 
day schools. In recent years conservative 
congregations have borrowed the idea from 
Reform temples and have instituted a Sun- 
day school which children attend in addition 
to specific Hebrew instruction during the 
weekday. Even orthodox congregations 
have been known to have Sunday schools 
for children who do not attend Talmud 
Torah or Yeshivah. 


Reform Jewry has almost exclusively used 
the Sunday Religious School as its instru- 
ment of Jewish education. Its chief func- 
tion is to prepare children for congrega- 
tional life, for understanding the synagogue 
service and for meeting the problems intel- 
ligently which American Jewish life brings. 
Textbooks and teaching materials for pupils 
and teachers are chiefly prepared by the 
Commission on Jewish Education. Children 
are usually placed in the same grade of Re- 
ligious School as in regular public school. 

Compared with the Jewish weekday 
school, the Sunday Religious School has 
demonstrated a commendable power to hold 
their pupils for a longer period of time. 
Most of the children stay for more than 
four years. Without being overly sanguine 
about the reasons of this holding power, it 
ought to be said in all fairness that the at- 
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tractiveness of the curriculum is probably 
less of a drawing card than the convenience, 
the minimum requirements, the social pres- 
sure and the family ties which Reform con- 
gregations have come to emphasize during 
recent years. The congregation has a greater 
holding power because it is an institution 
with which every member of the family has a 
relationship. The child goes to school, the 
teen-ager to the youth group, the adult to 
the worship services or to the Sisterhood or 
Brotherhood. Such interlocking relation- 
ships tend to increase the holding power of 
the congregational school. Added to this is 
the general American pattern of attending 
church classes on Sunday morning, a factor 
in our culture which can not be underesti- 
mated. 

The problem which concerns thoughtful 
parents is whether or not the Sunday Reli- 
gious School as an instrument for the per- 
petuation of Judaism is strong enough to 
fulfill its real purpose. Judging by the way 
in which other types of Jewish educational 
institutions have failed, there is no reason 
to assume that the Yeshivah, or Talmud 
Torah, or Yiddish school has been any more 
effective than the Sunday School. As a mat- 
ter of fact, hostile attitudes and unfavorable 
associations produced in childhood by these 
types of schools have accounted in no small 
measure for the lamentable flight from Ju- 
daism which today characterizes so much of 
fragmentized Jewish life. 

Nonetheless a number of extraordinary, 
difficult problems confront the one-day-a- 
week Religious School. How can it relate 
the child to membership in the Jewish peo- 
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ple? How can it clarify the relation of the 
child's loyalties to his Jewish affiliation and 
to his American citizenship? How can the 
child be made to feel he has a real share in 
the upbuilding of Israel? How much He- 
brew can it actually teach the child within 
the limitations of time? How can it relate 
the child to membership in the Jewish peo- 
ple? How can it reconcile the apparent 
contradiction between what the child learns 
about Jewish holidays and ceremonies and 
what he finds in indifferent secularized 
homes? 

Whether or not the Reform Jewish reli- 
gious school can succeed in finding a fa- 
vorable answer to these questions will deter- 
mine its future as the sole educational 
institution of Reform Temples in America. 
If religious schools were functioning at 
100% efficiency and making the maximum 
use of the time available and still failed to 
find an acceptable solution to these prob- 
lems, then the time would have arrived to 
cast about for a more effective institution 
of Jewish education than the Sunday School. 
But the suspicion that Reform Jewish reli- 
gious schools are not taking advantage of 
the enormous potentialities within their 
grasp is born out by the results of the sur- 
vey made in connection with this study. 
Here, it is only necessary to point out to 
those who are distressed and discouraged 
that much remains to be done in improving 
technique, method and presentation to the 
American Jewish child. Until these have 
been fully developed, judgment must be 
suspended. 








RELIGION AND THE FREEDOM OF THE MIND 


FRANK W. HERRIOTT 


Professor of Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


B* WAY of sharing in Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Bicentennial Celebration, Union 
Theological Seminary held a conference on 
April 30th and May Ist on “The Relation 
Between Religion and Freedom of the Mind.” 
Invited guests were from the faculties of col- 
leges, universities, and seminaries in and near 
New York. After an opening dinner meet- 
ing, a panel discussion occupied a morning 
session and the conference closed with a 
luncheon, addressed by President Nathan 
Pusey of Harvard University. 


Historically, religion has played an am- 
biguous role in its relationship to academic 
freedom. At times religious institutions 
have furnished a cradle for learning; at other 
times they have been determined and cruel 
opponents of scientific research. There is 
uncertainty today among those concerned 
with the defense of freedom of thought as to 
whether religion is a foe or an ally. It was 
the purpose of the conference to open this 
question for frank discussion. 

At the opening session, the historical back- 
ground of our problem was presented in two 
brilliant addresses, one by Dr. Perry Miller 
of Harvard University and the other by Dr. 
Robert Calhoun of Yale Divinity School. The 
following morning, these two were joined by 
six others for an unrehearsed discussion of 
the issues involved. The other participants 
were: President Buell Gallagher of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, President 
George Shuster of Hunter College, Professor 
Robert M. Maclver of Columbia University 
and Professors M. Searles Bates, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Wilhelm Pauck of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Serving as moderator was 
President Henry P. Van Dusen of the Semi- 
nary, whose masterful chairmanship, based 
on his own keen understanding of the many 
facets of the problem brought forth a new 
product from the contributions of this out- 
standing and mutually stimulating panel. 


This report will attempt to outline briefly 
the major issues discussed with no effort to 
follow the detailed course of the argument, 
nor to identify the author of each contribu- 
tion. In the autumn, Doubleday and Com- 
pany plans to publish a full report of the 
proceedings, which will of course include the 
principal addresses and a much more ade- 
quate treatment of the findings of the panel. 
A report of the deliberations should deal 
with at least three main foci of discussion: 
(1) The individual's difficulty in reconciling 
religious commitment and freedom of the 
mind; (2) society’s need of a basis for unity; 
and (3) the proper role of religious convic- 
tion in contemporary American life. 

Is There a Contradiction? 


The first large area of discussion related to 
the problem: Is there not a fundamental 
contradiction between religion and freedom 
of the mind because religion necessarily in- 
volves commitment and commitment con- 
tradicts absolute liberty? Since some form 
of commitment is intrinsic to religion, the 
truly religious person cannot be entirely 
free. Freedom of the mind is constrained 
by the loyalties which:involve the -whole per- 
son. Indeed there is a sense in which any 
committed person does not believe in liberty. 
Is this then the necessary point of conflict 
between religion and the demands of edu- 
cation or of science for complete freedom of 
inquiry? 

A number of lines of response were stimu- 
lated by this question. In the first place, it 
was held that there is no such thing as com- 
plete freedom of the mind. All loyalties 
prevent in some degree the logical working 
of the mind, without distortion and in com- 
plete freedom. It follows that the religious 
cannot be thus sharply set off from other hu- 
man commitments, such as involvement in a 
political party or in an economic or social 
class. Each loyalty tends to restrict freedom. 
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Even the scientist, with his claim of complete 
objectivity, must work within certain pre- 
suppositions. 

It was suggested that religions be divided 
into three types, depending on whether they 
stressed dogma, or ritual, or the humanistic 
universal elements. Among these, the im- 
pact on intellectual freedom would vary 
enormously because of the range of things 
held to be “prior truth” and therefore be- 
yond investigation. 

It was then observed that many who call 
themselves humanists and free from dogma 
are actually operating with hidden dogmas 
—very specific presuppositions and frames 
of meaning. A dogma was defined as some- 
thing about which we do not argue but on 
the basis of which we argue and it was held 
that a belief which the holder considered 
open to question and therefore not dogmatic 
actually became a working dogma if never 
subjected to criticism. 

The issue was focused, therefore, not upon 
commitment or no commitment, but upon the 
nature of that to which we are committed. 
High commitment to a God who requires that 
we seek further truth is not incompatible 
with that freedom of conscience and of 
thought which is humanly possible. Our 
ultimate solution is loyalty to ultimate truth 
in which we have freedom to deal with lesser 
loyalties which tend to be idolatrous. 


Unity of Society 

A second fruitful area for discussion was 
introduced by the reminder that the prob- 
lem must be seen in terms of the social di- 
mension. The basic question behind these 
issues of commitment and freedom is: What 
constitutes the unity of society? Historically, 
religious uniformity was regarded as the guar- 
antee of social unity and concord. Then 
religious liberty was introduced and it is 
agreed that religious uniformicy cannot 
possibly be restored. What then is to hold 
the members of society together? In brief 
summary, these were some of the high lights 
in the ensuing discussion: 

Nationalism has become man’s other reli- 
gion, but nationalism has certainly been 
shown to be an idol—an unreliable means 
to weld unity. 
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If we attempt to use religion as a means 
of creating unity, it has the opposite effect — 
it brings division. 

In the struggle for power within modern 
societies, the individual's commitment to one 
dogma or another has been used as a weapon 
to support the dominant group. To over- 
throw the divine right of kings, the divine 
right of men was set up—eventually we 
emerged with the doctrine of the divine 
right of white men. One way to combat 
these commitments to the wrong absolutes is 
to accept commitment to freedom as a 
method. 


But will commitment to freedom itself 
establish community? With such differing 
convictions, we must add a reservation about 
the truth that we hold. We will have 
fanaticism unless we know that my truth is 
as dark to thee as thy truth is dark to me until 
the Lord enlighten all our seeing. 


As a matter of fact, it is common interest 
that binds men together. But we are mem- 
bers of different common interest groups. 
Not all the members of a church are mem- 
bers of one political party or share the same 
economic interest. Men gain their freedom 
by this heterogeneity of commitment. 

An an for bringing about community 
must _ society built on a foundation of love. 
Withour this supreme religious teaching we 
are doomed to failure. 

Related to this line of thought there came 
into sharp focus again the problem of how 
one with strong convictions should deal with 
others who did not share them. Does our 
national effort at unity by the recognition 
of differences and full toleration bring us 
out with nothing but relativism? Just what 
does loving your neighbor mean in this con- 
text? 

One was concerned that we never arrogate 
to ourselves the role of deity in assuming 
we are right and those who disagree are 
wrong. It is the job of Christianity to plant 
humility in the center of conviction, lest 
commitment be shot through with the ar- 
rogance of complete error in the assumption 
of infallibility. 

Another, however, was concerned that the 
meaning of love be not misconstrued. I 
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don’t want somebody to love me by tolerat- 
ing my errors. I want him to love me by try- 
ing to correct them! 

Religious Conviction 

A third general emphasis which stands out 
in the morning’s discussion is that upon the 
need in our day for a positive contribution 
from religions with high and ultimate com- 
mitments. This was expressed in various 
ways by different members of the group: 

We have too easily accepted the negative 
attitude springing from the Enlightenment 
principle of toleration. Our present moral 
situation seems to indicate that we have failed 
to wield a positive influence in areas where 
the religious conscience should furnish a 
genuine criticism of society. 

Profound religious commitment must be 
strengthened in our country today. We can 
recover these religious values only if we 
move beyond toleration to cooperation, to 
mutual respect and to sharing in certain vital 
common duties. We have a magnificent op- 
portunity to work for a rededication of the 
human spirit in this country. 

We may recognize the need for greater 
humility among those so-called free sects 
which are in some respects very unlovely in 
their limitation of the minds of those who 
belong to them and yet when a people faces 
a threat such as Communism, we are tre- 
mendously grateful for these obstinate sects, 
whose freedom to exist makes possible this 
stubborn resistance to totalitarianism. 

We must find release from the dichotomy 
between tolerance and intolerance. An in- 
tolerant society is essentially tyrannical. A 
tolerant society is essentially one without 
character. Let us find a third way out in an 
entirely different directioa—in terms of 
affirmative appreciation of diversities — in 
terms neither of tyranny nor of liberty but of 
freedom. The use of freedom as a working 
method entails voluntary assumption of re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity to carry 
through one’s choices. This will carry us 
beyond toleration into an area where the 
impulses of love may operate. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


_ All that we have discussed of the basis for 
cohesion in the community and of the in- 
dispensable commitments to freedom and 
toleration must be set in the larger context in 
which the founders of our nation viewed 
these demands upon them. All of their com- 
mitments followed from the basic under- 
standing that man is living under God. On 
no other basis can we be protected from “un- 
American” defenders of Americanism and in 
no other context do our affirmations make 
sense. 

There was recognition of the need for 
further exploration in this area of the de- 
velopment and the expression of a strong 
common religious faith, The dangerous 
tendency toward conformity was mentioned. 
It was stressed as a tendency among college 
students but also as a growing characteristic 
of American life generally, which brought 
the concomitant danger that conformity tends 
to breed intolerance. 

Nevertheless, the question was raised: 
Does not a viable basis for national life de- 
mand more than recognition of differences, 
and tolerance, and some measure of mutual 
appreciation and love? Must we not have a 
minimal basis of common conviction? 

Summary 

The conference did not, of course, attempt 
to afrive at a consensus upon neat answers to 
the questions raised. Any summary would 
be inadequate, outstanding impressions would 
include: 

The violations of freedom of the mind in- 
flicted by religion were frankly faced. 

Narrow and restrictive loyalties other than 
religious were also charged with violations. 

Complete freedom of the mind was seri- 
ously challenged as being humanly impossi- 
ble. 

Commitment to high religion was com- 
mended as not incompatible with human 
freedom. 

The strengthening of positive religious 
conviction was urged as the essential founda- 
tion of a society in which freedom might 
endure. 











Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


RICHARD B. SEYMOUR, Ph.D. 
Research Assistant Professor, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take ad- 
vantage of every new finding in scientific research, 

Each abstraot or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract number is from Volume 27, No. 10, 


October, 1953. 


The question of whether leaders in our 
society tend to have certain personality char- 
acteristics, or whether leadership is more de- 
pendent on the situation, can be answered in 
part by studies of the more accepted and the 
less accepted young people. Each of the next 
three studies gives evidence on this problem. 
The results of the first, for a group of girls, 
tend to support the situational viewpoint of 
leadership; the second, from Italy, tends to 
support the personality characteristics ap- 
proach; and the third, comparing extreme 
groups, gives only moderate support to a 
personality approach. 


7097. WarDLOw, Mary E., & GREENE, 
JAMES E. AN EXPLORATORY SOCIOMETRIC STUDY 
OF PEER STATUS AMONG ADOLESCENT GIRLS. 
Sociometry, 1952, 15, 311-318.— A group of 37 
girls in a first-year home-making demonstration 
school were used to measure peer status. General- 
ized and specific measurements and scales were 
used. Results indicated that peer status is situa- 
tional or specific in character, low relationships 
established between five measures of peer status 
and 35 variables suggested the need for further 
research to determine significant characteristics. — 
J. H. Bunzel. 

7122. PERUGIA, ANGELO. RICERCHE SULLA 
DINAMICA DEI RAPPORTI SOCIALI MEDIANTE 
TECNICHE SOCIOMETRICHE E METODI PROIETTIVI. 
(Researches on the dynamics of social relations, 
using sociometric and projective methods.) Cont. 
Lab. Psicol., Univ. Sacro Cuore, Milano, 1952, 
Ser. 16, 15-19. — 21 boys and 41 girls, aged 8 to 
12, were studied by Moreno’s and Murray's and 
other techniques, and by daily observation. 
“Leaders” tend to show high emotiona! stability, 
intelligence, adequacy of adaptive behavior, ca- 


pacity for moral judgment, and extrasensitivity. The 
“socially isolated” boy is especially characterized by 
social immaturity and low intelligence. The full 
expression of leadership is rarely present before 
8-9 years. — D. M. Purdy. 


Whether honesty is a general trait or not, 
it is an important religious behavior; but how 
can it be taught? This extensive Minnesota 
study leads to some general suggestions for 
modifying children’s attitudes. The second 
abstract, based on a western European study, 
presents a different and more traditional ap- 
proach, in terms of developing related atti- 
tudes. 


7067. ANDERSON, JOHN E. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) THE RELATION OF ATTITUDE TO 
ADJUSTMENT. Education, 1952, 73, 210-218.— 
Some 3,200 children from 9 to 18 years of age 
were given personality and adjustment measures, 
which checked against various criteria. At each age 
level a group of well adjusted, poorly adjusted, and 
average adjusted children were selected on the basis 
of combined scores on 13 measures. Results show 
sharp distinctions between the 3 groups on the 
affective index in relation to age and adjustment. 
The author concludes that there is some warrant 
for assuming both that internal orientation toward 
experience has some relation to adjustment and 
that level of adjustment in turn modifies internal 
orientation. Suggestions for modifying the atti- 
tude of children toward their experiences are pre- 
sented. —§. M. Amatora. 


7392. RAUCH, S. V. UNE MALADIE SCOL- 
AIRE ENQUETE PEDAGOGIQUE. (Pedagogical in- 
quiry into a school malady.) Nouv. Rev. Pedag., 
1952, 8, 11-24. — Extensive inquiry into cheating 
in school examinations by means of a questionnaire, 
to which 1690 pupils replied, in Belgium, at Lux- 
embourg and in France. The most frequent motives 
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for cheating are laziness, deceit, or friendship. 
Imitation, as well, plays a large part. The remedy 
consists in developing loyalty and sense of justice 
and responsibility. — R. Piret. 


The group again! This time the conclu- 
sion helps to explain how cheating can reach 
epidemic proportions in school, and how a 
child deviating from a group in a religiously 
approved direction may pay a price in group 
acceptance. 

7105. BATES, ALAN P. SOME SOCIOMETRIC 
ASPECTS OF SOCIAL RANKING IN A SMALL, FACE- 
TO-FACE GROUP. Sociometry, 1952, 15, 330-342. 
— By means of questionnaires, tape recordings 
and observation, two hypotheses were tested. The 
data obtained permitted the conclusion that “the 
closer an individual comes to realizing in his be- 
havior the norms of the group as a whole, the 
higher will be his rank.” The other hypothesis 
concerning the origination of interaction for others 
according to the individual’s social rank, did not 
lead to definite conclusions from evidence. — J. H. 
Bunzel. 


Because churches are dealing with children 
of different socio-economic statuses and often 
within the same church, the question of basic 
as well as superficial differences in person- 
ality between the statuses is relevant to reli- 
gious education. Havighurst presents both 
sides of the question. 


7164. HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) SOCIAL CLASS AND BASIC PERSONALITY 
STRUCTURE. Sociol. soc. Res., 1952, 36, 355-363. 
—JIn answering the question, Do different social 
classes produce different basic personalities?, the 
author cites (1) evidence for cultural similarity 
among social classes in basic personality structure, 
and (2) evidence for heterogeneity of basic per- 
sonality in social classes. From here he proceeds 
to show how classes may be said to differ in per- 
sonality. —-S. M. Amatora. 


Delinquency is increasing and fortunately 
considerable research into its causes and cures 
is being carried on. Two differing approaches 
to the study of delinquency are exemplified 
by these two European studies. 


7304. FERGUSON, THOMAS. (U. Glasgow, 
Scotland.) THE YOUNG DELINQUENT IN HIS 
SOCIAL SETTING. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. xii, 158 p. $2.50.— Three groups 
of Glasgow boys were followed for three years after 
leaving school. One group consisted of 1349 who 
left school at 14, the earliest permissible age; the 
second group consisted of 489 physically handi- 
capped; and the third group was comprised of 301 
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who had attended schools for mentally retarded 
children. For the 3 year period of follow-up the 
percentages of delinquency of the 3 groups were, 
respectively, 12%, 11%, and 24%. Ecological 
factors associated with delinquency were: low levels 
of academic achievement; failure to hold jobs; 
residence in slums; crowding in the home; and 
other members of the family convicted of crime. 
—R. J. Corsini. 


7157. STEINBAUM,I. A STUDY OF THE JEW- 
ISHNESS OF 20 NEW YORK FAMILIES. Yivo Annu. 
Jewish soc. Sci., 1950, 5, 232-255.— 20 Ameri- 
ca-born Jewish families in New York City have 
been searched as to their Jewish mode of life. All 
parents were brought up in a Jewish environment; 
only 38% of their children, however, get a formal 
Jewish education, and the Yiddish language is in 
every respect entirely strange to them. Religious 
laws, customs, ceremonies and ritual do not play 
any role in the life of the examined families. They 
do not go to the Jewish theatre, nor read Jewish 
press, and are not affiliated with Jewish national 
organizations. Nevertheless, they are active Jews, 
desire Jewish organized life, contribute to Jewish 
charity, opposed to inter-marriage, and prefer to 
live among Jews. The answers to the question as 
to the future of the Jews in the U.S.A. are very 
different; the problem itself aroused discussion 
and questions on the part of the asked families. — 
H. Ormian. 


Two aspects of Jewish upbringing in the 
United States are studied in these two groups 
with Jewish identification: symbols, and or- 


ganizational participation. The findings 
have implications for education in other reli- 
gious groups, which also have particular sym- 
bols, publications, dramatic productions, and 
so on. 


7151. LEHRER, L. THE DYNAMIC ROLE OF 
JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
JEWISH CHILD IN AMERICA. Yivo Annu., Jewish 
soc. Sci., 1951, 6, 37-72. — Jewish American chil- 
dren, participating in a summer camp, were ex- 
amined with the view of discovering their Jewish 
information and responses to Jewish symbols. 
Jewish children, brought up in a Jewish environ- 
ment, have a certain common feeling, attitudes and 
information, regardless of the acquired formal 
schooling. Also Jewish symbols play a dynamic 
role regardless of the kind of their schooling. No 
significant differences between ages and sexes were 
found. In establishing a test measuring children’s 
Jewish belongingness, the knowledge of their 
Jewish names and of at least 2 Jewish holidays, 
also recognizing “typical Jewish faces” should be 
included. Comparative studies of children of vari- 
ous backgrounds in the U.S.A. and in other 
countries are necessary. — H. Ormian. 
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The Conflict in Education in a Democratic Society. 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1953. 112 pages. $2.00. 


As a perceptive critic of what is wrong with 
higher education in the United States, Robert 
Maynard Hutchins needs no introduction to read- 
ers. This book states and argues his charges suc- 
cinctly and, for the greater part, persuasively. 

Three popular conceptions — or misconceptions, 
as he would hold — of the end of education come 
under his scrutiny: adaptation and adjustment to 
environment (pp. 14-25 particularly); satisfying 
immediate needs (pp. 26-47); and a relativism 
which amounts to “the doctrine of no doctrine at 
all” (pp. 54-66). These three he rejects. The 
purpose of education, he finds, is to improve the 
rational, moral, and spiritual powers within men 
in order that humanity may maintain law, justice, 
and learning (pp. 67-76). Undertaking to place 
theories of education within the realm of values, as 
Mr. Hutchins does, is a merit. No serious debate 
is likely to arise where his “four horsemen of the 
philosophical apocalypse,” relativism, scientism, 
skepticism, and anti-intellectualism have actually 
produced chaos in education. Mr. Hutchins is 
fond of riding terms hard. What happens if these 
four horsemen change pace? If relativism dis- 


closes growth in depth and breadth of perspective? 
If genuine science tempers the zeal of scsentism? 
If skepticism be informed inquiry and courage and 


not a matter of either black doubt or blind faith? 
And anti-intcllectualism, neither sentimental ig- 
norance nor the political expediency of manipu- 
lable hysteria, but a check, of will and heart, on 
intellect alone, which Iago mastered? 


Mr. Hutchins’ trenchant dismissal of the nega- 
tive aspects of what American education should 
not be, nevertheless, is so apt that his long-ob- 
served inability to develop more positive details of 
ways of improving men as men is lamentable. Mr. 
Hutchins advocates continuing “the great conversa- 
tion,” but he stops his discourse prematurely: pre- 
cisely at the point where serious discussion should 
begin. His endorsement of critical inquiry and of 
independent thought, “the greatest works of the 
greatest writers” (p. 14) and the mediaeval dispu- 
tation as “understanding through discussion” 
(p. 101), is, unfortunately, more befogged by 
drifts of the thinly transparent and essentially 
stupid condescension of Chicago’s neo-Aristotlean- 
ism than it is illumined by a disinterested probing 
of both fact and theory. The only lasting prestige 
of truths which unfold before responsible inquiry 
inheres in the judgment, the policies, and the will 
which those truths inform. The prestige of both 
negation and dogma are tenuous. 

Mr. Hutchins’ nettling repudiations of empiri- 
cism, positivism, specialism, and pragmatism are 
all very well as nettling repudiations; but his 
counter-proposal of a sizable block of traditional- 
ism in “the greats” and a technique of talking 
about them, almost as an end in itself, falls far 
short of individual and emotional maturity, of in- 
formed and responsible wisdom. The really cru- 


cial questions Mr. Hutchins does not uncover and 
explore. Two instances may make this defect evi- 
dent. Thinking for oneself (p. 88), where Mr. 
Hutchins stops, falls far short of the far larger 
problem of establishing criteria by which one may 
effectively judge the competence of his own 
thought. Later in the book, Mr. Hutchins writes: 
“Education is the deliberate attempt to form men 
in terms of an ideal” (p.92). That is not educa- 
tion. It is indoctrination, the process of forming 
men in terms of an ideal. Twentieth century au- 
thoritarian and totalitarian powers could not im- 
prove upon that sentence as a statement of their 
own doctrine; and yet Mr. Hutchins elsewhere in 
the book seems to cast his lot with all who are 
actually, in deed and not merely in word, devoted 
to freedom. In contrast to his sentence, in the 
realm of freedom, education is the deliberate at- 
tempt to aid men and women, as responsible, crea- 
tive, and judicious agents, in understanding all 
ideals — not “an” ideal or one ideal — and in pur- 
suing those which they, for factual, open, and good 
reasons, deem most worthy of pursuit. Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ views of education fall far short of a mean- 
ingful positive program because he never seriously 
considers ways of testing the validity of the stand- 
ards on which all human judgments and activities 
rest. Without that power, the power of genuine 
education, how may the rational, moral, and spirit- 
ual nature of man be understood and realized? — 
Warren Taylor, Professor of English, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Our Child —God’s Child. By Mary Lewis 
COAKLEY. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1953. 233 pages. $3.25. 

The subtitle describes this as a book telling 
“How and Why Parents Should Make Saints of 
Their Children.” Starting with the indisputable 
but often disregarded fact that our children are 
loaned to us so that we may set their feet correctly 
on their heavenward journey, Mrs. Coakley ex- 
pands this theme in many topics concerning fam- 
ily life. To do their job well, parents must not 
only have their Father’s business always in mind 
but they must work with dependence on Him. Mrs. 
Coakley suggests that three rules will suffice: 

1. Teach good Christian principles and a sense 

of the Fatherhood of God. 

2. Give children plenty of love and compan- 

ionship. 

3. Set a good example. 

One chapter entitled “Sad Specialties of the 
House” has some excellent suggestions on spirit- 
ualizing impediments or physical afflictions. This 
involves neither minimizing the pain nor permit- 
ting it to become an obsession, but instead acquir- 
ing a realization of the value of penance. Mrs. 
Coakley shows how a handicapped child can come 
closer to the suffering Christ and gain eternal 
merit for himself and others. 

Another chapter considers families where there 
are step-parents, or separated or widowed parents 
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with special problems. Mixed marriages, too, call 
for special attitudes in religious education. A very 
fine chapter on sex education is included. Two 
topics, unusual but welcome in this type book, deal 
with the parents’ role in choice of vocation and in 
children-in-law situations. 

The author gives advice on discipline, teen-age 
recreation, and material advantages vs. a spirit of 
poverty, always stressing a highly spiritual attitude. 
Her writing is clear, informal and inspiring. To 
anyone who must eventually give an account of 
his stewardship over God's little ones, this book is 
enthusiastically recommended. — Kathleen C. Enz- 
ler, Bethesda, Maryland. 

ses Fs 
Restoring God to Education. By EDWARD K. Wor- 
RELL. Wheaton, Ill.: Van Kampen Press, 1950. 
110 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this book “serves as principal of 
the Trenton Christian Day School and Eastern 
representative of the National Association of 
Christian Schools.” His volume flails public 
schools with massive generalizations and exalts 
“Christian Schools” as if there could be no limi- 
tations on their beneficence. One of its readers 
continues to think that there are “grays” in the 
scheme of things. 

A review is not the proper medium for de- 
bating the issue of public versus parochial schools. 
One would have supposed the book would be. 
However, it presents only the affirmative argument, 
asserting in homiletical fashion, that John Dewey 
has subverted education and Bible-believers must 
rescue it. 

As for the wholesale condemnation of public 
education, one likes to remember the quiet remark 
of a high school principal —a Christian church- 
man — who had listened to a tirade of this sort: 
“I can only say that things are not like that in our 
school.” 

As for the unbridled commendation of the 
Christian School, certain questions that some of us 
consider most relevant are not satisfactorily an- 
swered. Is there no alternative to setting up com- 
peting systems of schools? What are the limita- 
tions and disadvantages of this plan? Is it actually 
the best, and if so, why —in the light of al] the 
considerations? 

The presentation is fervid; the author is in- 
dubitably convinced. For those who are commit- 
ted, there are three pages on “How to Begin a 
Christian School.” — Ralph D. Heim, Professor of 
English Bible and Christian Education, Lutheran 
Theological ——s Cortes. Pennsylvania. 


The Guide of the Perplexed. By MAIMONIDES. An 
abridged edition with Introduction and Com- 


mentary by JULIUS GUTTMANN; translated 

from the Arabic by CHAIM RABIN. New York: 

East and West Library, 1952. 233 pages. $4.50. 

This volume has an introduction by the late 
Prof. Julius Guttmann which is a full exposition 
of the Guide. It was Guttmann’s preoccupation 
of the last years of his life, and was brought to 
completion by a young Arabic scholar, Dr. Chaim 
Rabin. Prof. Hugo Bergman also of the Hebrew 
University, a former colleague of Prof. Guttman 
has a Memoir which contains a short biographical 
sketch of his older colleague. 
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Guttmann’s Introduction is in itself a fine piece 
of philosophical exposition. He deals, of course, 
with the work of Maimonides, but his explanations 
and comments are of the highest worth and are 
most profound. He assigns Maimonides his de- 
served place in the history of Jewish and mediaeval 
philosophy, and brings to us of today, a fresh and 
learned account of the thinking and the beliefs of 
the master. Maimonides has been called the great- 
est mediaeval Jewish philosopher. It.seems to me 
that the word “mediaeval!” is superfluous. He is 
the greatest Jewish philosopher — Spinoza, was a 
philosopher who happened to be a Jew —not a 
Jewish philosopher. 

The excerpts in the translation, number some 
forty-six, culled from Books I, II and III of the 
Guide. Thirteen chapters are represented in Book 
I; there are twenty selections from Book II; Book 
III has thirteen selections, and these are followed 
by the Commentary and Notes. 

Maimonides, was of course, a mediaeval phi- 
losopher who tried to harmonize Aristotelianism 
and Judaism. He did not succeed, But there is 
a world of deep thought and virile religious in- 
spiration in his arguments. It is difficult for a 
modern man to accept his premises and his logic, 
but that is true of all of the ancients, and not a 
few of the modern thinkers. As one reads these 
selections, one feels the very presence of that 
same God that hovered over Maimonides. In 
reading this little volume and thinking about it, 
I began to feel that it was not so much the logic 
and the thinking of Moses ben Maimon that im- 
pressed me, but the spirit of holiness that exuded 
from what he wrote. Guttmann ends the selec- 
tions with these four lines, which were apparently 
written by Maimonides himself: (1) “To each 
who calls Him, God is near indeed, (2) If he but 
call in truth nor turn away. (3) By each who 
seeks Him He is found with ease, (4) If straight to 
Him he strives and does not stray.” 

I recommend this little volume to anyone who 
wants to dip into this fountain of thought and 
religious inspiration. —G. George Fox, Rabbi, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Psychotherapy and the Christian Message. By AL- 
BERT C. OUTLER. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954. 286 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a study by a competent systematic theo- 
logian of the two major disciplines that deal with 
human behavior: theology and _ psychotherapy. 
Book after book appears upon one or the other 
but not many thinkers have tried to write upon 
both of these subjects. Granted the task that Dr. 
Outler has attempted this is probably the best job 
that any one has done. The difficulty is, of course, 
that there are widely different views upon both 
subjects so that it is practically impossible to write 
with authority upon either field. 

Dr. Outler describes the cardinal views of the 
major schools of psychotherapy and their origins. 
However, to say that this is what the Freudians 
now believe because this is what Freud taught is to 
greatly mislead one’s readers, for the Freudians are 
constantly changing their views. This is only one 
of the problems that Dr. Outler faced. A much 
more serious problem is that most clinical psycho- 
therapists do not follow any one school of thought 
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but gather and garn their ideas where they will. 
One can no more say what a given psychiatrist 
believes because he is a psychiatrist than one can 
say what a Christian theologian believes because 
he is in the business of being a theologian. You 
can say what he should believe if he is true to the 
historic faith, but when you have said that, some- 
one will jump up with an equally convincing ar- 
gument, and speak with an equal authority, and 
present views that are quite different in point of 
view. 

So far as speaking with authority upon his sub- 
ject, Dr. Outler does that, but it has not been my 
experience that the clinical psychotherapists believe 
as they are supposed to. There are something 
over 5,000 clinical psychotherapists in America, 
and less than 500 Freudian psycho-analysts al- 
though Freudian ideology dominates the thinking 
of American psychiatry. 

Dr. Outler correctly recognizes that dynamic 
psychology must be taken into account by religion 
and theology. His first chapter is entitled, “Allies 
and Rivals” in which he presents an accurate and 
interesting account of the rise of psychotherapy. 
Other chapters are: “The Human Self and Its 
Freedom,” “The Human Quandary,” “The Human 
Possibility,” “The Ordering of Life,” “The Terms 
of the Alliance.” The book is well written and 
stimulating. It is required reading in some of my 
courses at Duke Divinity School, although not in 
my introductory course. 

This book is of little help to the working pastor 
who must see a cross section of people with many 
needs. The tragedy of much of the theology as 
presented by many of our systematic theologians is 
that it does not help the working pastor either. 
By the time they get it to us and we get it to our 
people it has lost most of its dynamic. 

Dr. Outler writes with conviction concerning 
the need for psychotherapists to accept something 
besides a naturalistic outlook, and he does what 
it seems to me many theologians do; and that is to 
call everyone who does not believe like he does, a 
materialist. It seems to me it is still possible to be 
a liberal and still be a theist. Psychotherapy is 
philosophically immature; maybe that is why it is 
still dynamic. Theology that is dogmatic is sterile. 
It is the parent saying to the child, “You have got 
to love me. I am youth father.” Actually the 
child does not have to love the parent; it can, and 
usuaily does, hate this kind of parent. I am afraid 
Dr. Outler gives this impression as he presents 
theology, and I doubt if psychotherapy will ever 
make common cause with this point of view. I 
still think as Dr. Richard Cabot used to tell us, 
that it is possible to create a ‘clinical theology,” 
but when it is described it will be found to have 
come from the bedside rather than from an arm- 
chair. — Russell L. Dicks, Department of Pastoral 
Care, Duke Divinity School, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

SS ££ SS 
The Rise of Methodism: A Source Book. By RICH- 

ARD M. CAMERON. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1954. 7 pages. $4.75. 

Telling the story of the origins of Methodism, 
from one angle or another, seems to be the peren- 
nial occupation of literary-minded Methodists. We 
seem never to be able to get away from tradition. 
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Teaching Ministry 
of the Church 


By JAMES D. SMART. What is the 
goal of Christian education? Does the 
church have a responsibility in public 
as well as church schools? A distin- 
guished clergyman and educator re- 
appraises the Biblical and theological 
basis of Christian education, offering 
a strong criticism of the Sunday School 
and Religious Education movements, 
and a constructive outline for a better 
way of Christian teaching. 
Religious Book Club Selection. 
Coming Sept. 7, $3.00 


Do You 
Understand 
the Bible? 


By J. CARTER SWAIM. The author 
of Right and Wrong Ways to Use the 
Bible offers a way to help the reader 
understand the peculiarities of Biblical 
thought and language, making clear 
the specific differences in outlook be- 
iween the Biblical world and our own, 
and how these differences are illus- 
trated in some of the foremost themes 


of the Bible. 
Coming Oct. 11, $2.50 a 
lt \é 
~ / 
& 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila.7 
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Perhaps this is a good thing, for the lessons of the 
past provide us with invaluable insight as well as 
inspiration as we plan for our future. However, 
there is a danger in it too, for so often we content 
ourselves with our past and close our eyes to the 
realization that our duty now lies in the improve- 
ment of the present and the perfection of the 
future. 


This present book by Richard M. Cameron is a 
source book on the beginnings of Methodism, the 
sections of which are taken largely from the jour- 
nels of John and Charles Wesley, George Whit- 
fied, and a few less known figures in the advent 
of this great movement. The selections are all 
pertinent, well chosen, and of value to the inter- 
ested clergyman and layman. I find the arrange- 
ment throughout orderly and in keeping with the 
chronology of the movement. For example, the 
first section deals with the family out of which 
John and Charles Wesley came. It reminds us that 
the boys were born of dissenting forebears — that 
is, both on their maternal and paternal side of the 
family, they came of non-conformist stock. The 
grandparents are described briefly in the language 
of the author himself. Then, he turns to a dis- 
cussion of the family and the upbringing of the 
Wesley children, taking his excerpts largely from 
Clarke’s excellent book on Mrs. Susannah Wesley. 
The next two sections on the University and the 
stay in Georgia are taken almost entirely from 
John Wesley's letters and Journal. The remaining 
sections, four through seven, deal with the re- 
vival itself and the organization which accom- 
panied it. These sections are very interesting and 


in them are incorporated the pertinent material 
from the minutes of the conferences and other 
writings from the pen of John Wesley or the 
corporate undertakings of himself and his preach- 
ers throughout those great formative years of the 
movement. 


Indeed the entire list of source materials em- 
ployed for the excerpts is not much, some twenty- 
five different works. Of these some are secondary, 
for example, the well known books by Simon, 
Tyerman, and the less known biographies by Henry 
Moore and John Whitehead, who was Wesley's 
personal physician. 

The purpose of this book, as stated, is to give 
a ready reference for busy clergymen and inter- 
ested lay people and even theological students who 
do not have sufficient time to go into the details 
of the movement. I am inclined to think that per- 
haps that task has already been done many times 
before and is not necessary to be repeated again. 

Be that as it may the book does serve its pur- 
pose admirably well. I should think, however, 
that most seminary trained clergymen would be 
familiar already with the iticidents described here. 
Indeed, I should think its greatest value would 
Le with lay people. There are many church school 
teachers and other interested laymen who, after 
reading a popular biography of John Wesley, 
would find this collection of source material fas- 
cinating. It would be of no interest or value to 
the serious minded student of the movement what- 
ever. He would already know pretty much what is 
included :n the book and a great deal more besides. 

This book will serve its purpose well if it will 
entice its readers to a careful study of John Wesley's 
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Journal and of his letters which form one of the 
most valuable collections of information about and 
insight into the life of England in the eighteenth 
century that we have anywhere on record. How- 
ever, let me hasten to add that the author, Profes- 
sor Cameron, given the limited purpose and scope 
of his undertaking, has done a competent, even 
admirable, job as an editor. — William Cannore, 
Dean and Professor of Church History, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 
sS SS S 
The Household of God; Lectures on the Nature of 
the Church. By LESLIE NEWBIGIN. New 
oo Friendship Press, 1954. 177 pages. 
zTD. 


In these lectures by the Bishop of the Church 
of South India, a significant contribution is added 
to the current discussion about the doctrine of the 
church within the setting of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Bishop Newbigin believes that “the divinely 
willed form of the church’s unity is at least this: a 
visible company in every place of all who confess 
Jesus as Lord, abiding together in the apostle’s 
teaching and fellowship, the breaking of bread and 
the prayers. Its focii are the word, the sacraments, 
and the apostolic ministry. Its form is the visible 
fellowship, not of those whom we choose out to 
be our friends, but of those whom God has actually 
given to us as our neighbors. It is, therefore, 
simple humanity in every place re-created in 
Christ.” 

There are three principal approaches to the 
achievement and identification of this true and 
visible church, the Protestant, the Catholic, and 
the Pentecostal. Each stresses certain essentials 
and lacks others. How then can the true church 
be said to be visibly existent? 

The Protestant approach stresses the faith of the 
individual Christian, his personal reconciliation 
with God mediated through Jesus Christ. The 
marks of the true church are the word and the 
sacraments. These are the means of God’s grace. 
The weaknesses in this position are the over-in- 
tellectualizing of faith and the disunity of the 
church as a consequence of doctrinal disagreements. 
Protestant churches, confident that the saving pres- 
ence of the Living Christ constitutes the true church 
and that this saving activity takes place through 
the preaching of the word and the giving of the 
the sacraments, have been impenitent regarding 
their disunity and disregardful of the historical 
continuity of the church. 

The Catholic position emphasizes the primary 
importance of the continuing, unbroken fellowship 
of believers as the Body of Christ to which has 
been entrusted the fulfillment of God’s purpose in 
Christ. The basic concern of Jesus was choosing, 
training, atd sending forth this fellowship to rep- 
resent him'in the world. This “Body of Christ” as 
Paul called it involves a conception of our mem- 
bership in Christ which is essentially membership 
in one undivided, visible, and historically unbroken 
fellowship. Since it belongs to the essence of the 
church to be one indivisible and continuing fel- 
lowship, a body which has lost this succession has 
thereby lost the right to call itself a church. But 
“no honest person can deny that the church as 
a visible institution has in the course of its history 
been guilty of pride, greed, sloth, and culpable 
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blindness.” Consequently, “no doctrine of the church 
can be true which does not match this dark mystery 
of sin in the church with a doctrine of the divine 
grace profound enough to deal with it without 
evasion, and which does not in some measure ex- 
plain how a body which by sin denies its own 
nature is yet accepted by God and used as the 
means of His Grace.” 


The Pentecostal view makes doctrinal belief and 
sacrament as well as historic continuity quite sec- 
ondary to contemporary experience. The real test 
of validity is the presence and witness of the Holy 
Spirit. Neither orthodoxy of doctrine nor impec- 
cability of succession can take the place of the ex- 
perienced presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
A body may have all the outward forms of a 
church, and preach the true doctrines of the church, 
and yet be dead; and on the other hand the living 
Spirit can and does give His own life to bodies 
which lack in some manner and measure the 
fullness of the church’s true order and teaching. 
Yet the advocates of this viewpoint overlook the 
fact that “a decisive mark of the Spirit's presence 
will be a tender concern for the unity of the body, 
a horror of all that exalts some human leader or 
some party into the place which Christ alone can 
occupy.” — “When the claim to possession by the 
Spirit, attested perhaps by abnormal signs of 
spiritual power, is made the ground for treating 
and unity and order of the church with contempt, 
and for despising the great mass of normal Chris- 
tians’ in whom only the virtues which we have 
come to regard as normal for a Christian are to be 
seen, we must say bluntly as Paul did, that this is 
not the work of the Spirit but of the flesh.” It is 
observed that these “Pentecostal” groups are quite 
outside the current ecumenical movement and at- 
tempted communication with them by the historic 
churches is usually rebuffed. 


Each of these three major emphases is thoroughly 
grounded in biblical doctrine. Each emphasis seems 
essential to the true and visible church. Yet in no 
organized body of Christians are they combined. 
How then can the true church be said to exist? 
The way out is two-fold. First, just as sinful man 
is saved by the Grace of God and treated, though 
yet a sinner, as a child of God, so the church by 
the mercy and the grace of God, while full of im- 
perfections and sinfulness, is yet accepted by God 
as his church and used by him in fulfilling his 
purposes. Secondly, the paradox of time and 
eternity, of history and eschatology interprets the 
church as at one and the same time the Church of 
God’s Design and the churches of man’s disorder. 
The church lives then in this “tension of hope.” 


Finally, the wor'd mission to proclaim the gos- 
pel to all men is essential to the church, and the 
church is essential to the world mission. Each 
without the other is denatured and futile. Like- 
wise missions and unity are indispensable to each 
other. “Our task is, firstly, to call upon the whole 
church to a new acceptance of the missionary obli- 
gation to bring the whole world to obedience to 
Christ, secondly, to do everything in our power to 
extend the area of cooperation between all Chris- 
tians in the fulfillment of that task, by seeking 
to draw into the fellowship of the ecumenical 
movement those who stand outside of it to the right 
and to the left; and thirdly, to press forward with 
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every place call upon the name of Jesus are visibly 
the task of reunion in every place, until all who in 
united in one fellowship, the sign and the instru- 
ment of God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Christ, to whom with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit be all glory.” — Harry C. Munro, Professor 
of Religious Education, Brite College of The Bible, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
es Ss 
Christianity, Communism, and History. By Wit- 
LIAM HORDERN. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1954. 174 pp. $2.50. 


This book deserves a place alongside several 
other good books on Christianity and Communism 
by such writers as Alexander Miller, John Ben- 
nett, and Charles W. Lowry. Its originality lies 
in a perspective which makes it somewhat more 
specialized, but no less interesting than, the others. 

William Horden’s approach is indicated in the 
description on the jacket: “A critique of the 
Christian and Marxian views of history, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Reformation sects.” 

The fascinating parallels and striking contrasts 
between the Christian and Marxist interpretations 
of history have been developed largely by writers 
who have drawn upon the Augustinian tradition 
for their exposition of Christianity. Hordern, 
though not ignoring Augustine and the Protestant 
Reformers, emphasizes the continental Anabaptist 
groups and the English sects of the Cromwellian 
period. He skillfully shows the significance and 
current relevance of men like George Fox, Gerard 
Winstanley, Menno Simons, and others. 

In bringing considerable unfamiliar material to 
attention, Hordern shows that even the Marxists 
have occasionally paid tribute to the Christian sec- 
tarians and that the sectarians repeatedly antici- 
pated many of the Marxist ideals — although in 
a radically different context from Marx’s. 

On this basis Hordern maintains that Commu- 
nism is itself a religion whose strength lies pri- 
marily in appropriation of certain Christian truths 
and in the failure of many Christians to uphold 
those truths. Its weakness lies in its stubborn 
blindness to the full implications of some of those 
same truths. 

His recognition of many half-truths in Com- 
munism does not make Hordern any less deter- 
mined a foe of Communism. He calls for Christi- 
anity to take the initiative, to “fight Communism 
by making Christianity work.” We must offer, 
not only the social justice which Christianity stands 
for, but also the “full Gospel of Christ” with its 
message of foregiveness and new life. 

Hordern's use of the lar:guage of eschatology 
will offend' those for whom that has become a 
fighting word. But in my judgment he uses it to 
show ably the meaning of the Christian tradition 
as it faces a younger, virulent tradition which 
tries to overthrow the faith of the church. — Roger 
L. Shinn, Professor of Theology, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion, Nashville, Tennessee. 

ss © 


World History for a Better World. By WILLIAM 
LEE NEFF and MABEL GERTRUDE PLANER. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. 


795 pages. $4.36. 


From the experience of a superintendent and a 
teacher of world history at the Mandan, North 
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Dakota, public high school comes a volume that 
rates attention in these columns for both religious 
and historical reasons. William Lee Neff and 
Mabel Gertrude Planer have cooperated in writing 
World History for a Better World, which has now 
gone through its second printing. 

The text represents seven years of effort on the 
part of the authors to anchor history to natural 
law and its Creator. The dedication to youth 
openly expresses the hope that “through a sincere 
attempt to understand man’s successes and failures, 
they may help. to create a better world for the fu- 
ture, a world in which man may enjoy human 
rights which he has sought so long.” Both open- 
ing and closing chapters are specifically challenges 
to youth. 

The book, both directly and by integration 
through all epochs and dynasties, utilizes religion. 
Of 795 pages, about 95 are directly addressed to 
religion as a normal force in all civilization. Of 
hundreds of illustrations, those treating of great 
moments in specific religious history are among the 
most striking. No youth seemingly could study 
this text and be a religious illiterate. 

From the historical viewpoint time-line charts 
throughout the ages give marked continuity to the 
unit treatment. Every principal nation is treated 
both separately and in the world pattern, except 
the United States. Our own nation is brought into 
the scene principally through wars and efforts at 
peace. The authors explain this seeming gap by 
treating required United States history specially in 
the following year. Every section is replete with 
reading references and visual aids. 

The history is a tangible example of what a 
score of publishers are doing to supply textual 
materials to meet the rising demand that religious 
appreciation be a definite part of the public school 
curriculum. — Herbert B. Mulford, Wilmette, Il- 
linois. s 


st 
A Theology of the Living Church. By L. HAROLD 

De WoLr. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1953. 383 pages. $5.00. 

He is a daring man who atetmpts to present a 
systematic theology within the covers of a single 
book, and in less than four hundred pages. Yet 
that is what Dr. DeWolf has done, and with con- 
spicuous success. He has held to the basic points 
of view of liberal theology, without underesti- 
mating the insights or criticisms coming out of 
later theological positions, enriching his argument 
from time to time with references to and com- 
parisons with “neo-orthodox,” “existential” and 
“post-liberal” assumptions and conclusions. 

The author examines the total responsibility of 
theology as a critical task, not primarily to expound 
traditional doctrine but to examine and criticize 
that traditional doctrine, in terms of all the evi- 
dence. Much theological writing is in defense of 
accepted doctrine, either declared as a defense, or, 
though proposing: to be critical actually on the de- 
fensive. This study is more of 1 prosecution, al- 
though the conclusions serve mightily to defend the 
positions that are accepted. He does not measure 
the scope of the task in small terms, and seems to 
move with sureness in the areas of various disci- 
plines, such as Biblical studies, Church history, 
history of doctrine, psychology of religion, etc. He 
believes that a philosophy of religion requires a 
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serious search for truth in all religions. Especially 
is he interested in the implied truths of early 
Christian experience. The way the neighbors re- 
sponded to the words of Jesus, when he returned 
and read the prophecy of Isaiah in the synagogue, 
means much more as implying their relationship 
with him and his family than any exact statement 
of fact. It implies that Jesus was a well-known 
carpenter, but not known for any extraordinary 
powers or endowments, that he was a man as other 
men in the estimate of the neighbors. Such impli- 
cations afford the author insights for the examina- 
tion of the basic doctrines of our Christian faith, 
which came out of the early experience of Chris- 
tian communities. ’ 

His chapters on reason would fit into a course 
in logic and introduction to philosophy as well as 
into this study in systematic theology. But for the 
average theological student who has not had much 
grounding in “how to think” it is a real boon. 
And the dependence of our understanding of truth 
upon reason is a needed emphasis in our day, 
when authoritarian religionists are urging us to let 
them have the key to our minds. Never have 
more people entrusted their thinking to so few! 

The book begins with the presuppositions of 
theology, moves on to an examination of the 
Biblical revelation, and proceeds to a study of God 
and the world. The last three sections are de- 
voted to a study of Man, Christ, the Kingdom and 
the Church. Every part is condensed, and there is 
some loss to the student in such a brief treatment 
of great themes. However the author provides an 
excellent bibliography, and points frequently to 
contrary or differing points of view as worth in- 
vestigation. 

As a statement of what we might call “neo- 
liberalism,” this study offers an able criticism of 
many points of view which in recent years have 
come to be regarded with a certain amount of 
awe because of the famous scholars with whom 
these view-points have been associated. . Where a 
“high” Christology would remove Christ from his 
humanity, we are in just as much danger as we 
were when a “high” humanism sought to separate 
Christ from His divine nature. It is well to keep 
that in balance, and the author does an excellent 
service in that respect. 

Incidentally this is a helpful presentation of the 
basic Protestant position in theology as contrasted 
with the Roman Catholic, and it should serve many 
a pastor to help inquirers to understand the funda- 
mental doctrines of these great branches of Chris- 
tian faith.— Hugh C. Stuntz, President, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 
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Discovering the Bible. By SUZANNE DE DIETRICK. 


adras: Diocesan Press, 1952. 96 pages. 

This booklet is an abridgement of a book pub- 
lished in 1942 by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation under the title, Rediscovering the Bible. 
It is called a “practical handbook for Bible study.” 
But it is not so much a textbook for Bible study 
as it is a guidebook for leaders of Bible study 
groups, as the author makes clear in her fore- 
word. Besides answering some basic questions 








regarding the Bible, the book considers the rele- 
vance of the Bible and techniques for Bible study 
groups. 

Bible study for the author is more than simply 
an academic exercise or a matter of intellectual 
curiosity. Its purpose must always be to discover 
God’s will for our lives. The Bible is Christ- 
centered, even the Old Testament. The real 
meaning of the prophets’ message, for example, 
can not be fully understood except in the light 
of Jesus’ life and works. 

The author makes much of attitude in ap- 
proaching Bible study, ‘ . when we have learnt 
to see the Bible as a whole, the centre of which is 
Christ, we may come to it with specific questions. 
But only then; for we must avoid the danger of 
projecting our concerns into the Bible instead of 
projecting the light of the Bible on to our con- 
cerns.” While free from Biblicism, the author 
does have a profound reverence for the Bible as the 
Word of God. 

This work in no way supplants such booklets 
as John Wick Bowman's Introducing the Bible, 
but it is a valuable aid ro those whose responsibility 
it is to lead Bible study groups. — Gladstone L. 
Brown, Minister, Methodist Church, Madison, 


Ohio. 

& & & 

The Golden Book of Immortality. Edited by 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK and HAZEL DAVIS 
CLARK. New York: Association Press, 1954. 
$2.50. 

This book is a collection of over three hundred 
passages sifted from the writings of leading poets, 
scientists, religious leaders and others, testifying 
to the reality of their belief in the immortal life. 
The passages are organized into ten categories, 
among them being: “Personality is Deathless,” 
“Eternity — Here and Now,” “Faith that Looks 
Through Death,” “Easter Horizons,” and “Testi- 
mony of the Poets.” The value of this collection 
cannot be strictly determined. Some of the se- 
lections are truly thought-provoking, while others 
can be classed as cheerful affirmations. The very 
fact that this compilation includes such a wide 
variety of testimonies should give this book a 
wide reading. Everyone will be able to find 
searching affirmations that will incite his think- 
ing and enlarge his perspective. The minister will 
find this book a handy reference, and the layman 
will find confirmation in his faith that “there is 
more to life than appears in the earthly scene, that 
its height and depth are greater and its reaches 
wider than can be stated in terms of the visible 
and tangible.” — Deane W. Ferm, Director School 
of Religion, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 

es Ss 

Biblical Costumes for Church and School. By 
VIRGINIA WILK ELICKER. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1953. 160 pages. $3.00. 
This greatly needed book giving practical and 

accurate guidance on costuming Biblical characters 

will be valuable to both church and school work- 
ers engaged in dramatization. 

The book makes one aware that dress in differ- 
ent periods of Biblical history varied. Here one 
finds costuming for the times of Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, David, Esther, the Prophets and Jesus. Also, 
the dress of contemporaries of the Hebrews in 
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Greece, Rome, Assyria, Egypt and Persia is de- 
scri 

The author has had eer a in such Biblical 
costuming as she has directed dramatics in many 
churches and recreation pen 

Directions are given briefly and simply with 20 
line drawings. Color and materials best suited for 
certain costumes are also given. The book is easy 
to use as it contains a detailed table of contents and 
an index as well as titled sections. Anachronisms 
and admonitions are helpfully given too, also a 
Bibliography and References. 

This book will be used mostly by those working 
with youth and adults, however, children’s work- 

ers will want this accurate background for spon- 
taneous dramatization. — Florence Martin, Week- 
day Church School Director, Church Federation of 
Greater Dayton, ee Qhio, 


A Bible for the Humanities. Edited by JOHN C. 
THIRWALL and ARTHUR WALDHORN. New 
bas Harper & Brothers, 1954. 471 pages. 

2.75. 

This material from the Bible is arranged, for 
the most part, chronologically. The aim is to 
give the substance of the Old and New Testa- 
ments without unnecessary duplication. The con- 
tents of the Gospels is given as one continuous 
story. All the poetry quoted is in poetic form 
although the King James version is used. Each 
section, as, for example, the Old Testament from 
Genesis to the end of Judges; the History; Samuel 
and Kings; the Apocalyptic literature — Jonah, 
Daniel, Revelation and Wisdom, has an introduc- 
tion. The period between the Old and New Testa- 
ments is filled with selections from Esther and 
First Maccabees. In the New Testament the gospel 
story is made up by quotations from the four 
Gospels followed by a section from the Acts and 
Epistles. 

There is no doubt that the arrangement of the 
Bible in this way will make it much easier for 
the average reader. It does seem « pity that the 
new translation was not used. —A. J. W. Myers, 
Professor Emeritus of Religious 7 * :cation, Toron- 
to, Ontario. 

s&s SF 

To Do and to Teach. Essays in honor of Charles 
Lynn Pyatt presented by his friends upon his re- 
tirement from The College of the Bible, June 


1953. Edited by ROscOE M. PIERSON. Lex- 
ington, Ky.: College of the Bible. 186 pages. 
$5.00. 


This book is a volume of essays written as a 
Festschrift honoring Dr. Charles Lynn Pyatt, Dean 
Emeritus of The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky. When Dean Pyatt retired this year it 
marked the completion of forty years at this Dis- 
ciples’ seminary; twenty-five as dean and thirty- 
three as professor of Old Testament. 

The essiys were written in the fields of Dean 
Pyatt’s activities. Old Testament studies are pre- 
sented by Sheldon H. Blank, J. Philip Hyatt, 
Julian Morgenstern, Toyozo W. Nakari and Ovid 
R. Sellers. They treat of the nearness and love of 
God as shown in the Old Testament, the grammar 
of biblical Hebrew and problems of special inter- 
est to scholars. Old Testament students will find 
these essays stimulating and thought-provoking. 
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Essays by Luther A. Weigle, Riley B. Mont- 
gomery, John Keith Benton, Edwin E. Aubrey, 
Seward Hiltner and Walter N. Roberts deal with 
the development of graduate theological schools, 
cooperation adventures with the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools, conflicting points 
of view at The College of the Bible; and the roles 
of religious education, theology, clinical pastoral 
training and theological libraries. 

The last five essays were written in apprecia- 
tion of Dean Pyatt. They were submitted by 
Daniel Curtis Troxel, Lewis J. Sherrill, Samuel S. 
Cohon and Edward H. Roberts. 

This book is an eloquent tribute to a faithful 
scholar and wise administrator. Confreres in the 


theological seminary movement should find its 
contents especially rewarding. — Henry K. Shaw, 
Pastor, Christian a Elyria, Ohio. 
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A Manual of First tid for Mental Health in Child- 
hood and Adolescence. By SIDNEY L. GREEN 
and ALAN B. ROTHENBERG. New York: Julian 
Press, 1953. 278 pages. $4.00. 


This book is one that parents, especially young 
parents just beginning to raise a family, would do 
well to buy and read through, then keep for refer- 
ence purposes, as some of “the problems set forth 
by the authors, or others very similar to them are 
sure to arise from time to time. 

Young people in the early stages of their prep- 
aration for the field of teaching would be wise to 
read it in order that they may become better ac- 
quainted with the types of situations they are going 
to need to prepare to face and to handle. Experi- 
enced or well trained educators will find this book 
quite elementary. 

It seems to me that the authors would have been 
much more helpful if they had given suggestions 
or possible solutions to the workshop examples 
cited. Simply stating the problem leaves the 
adult asking many questions. Problems of this 
type have so many ramifications that there is no 
quick solution and each case has to be handled in- 
dividually, but unless they are all to be referred 
to a physician, psychiatrist, psychologist or psy- 
chiatric social worker or clergyman and others 
then I feel the authors would have been more help- 
ful in suggestning some possible solutions for 
the guidance of the young parents and young edu- 
cators. — Molly Stabley, Director, Weekday 
Schools of Religion, Springfield, Ohio. 

s&s Ss 


How to Help People: The Mental Hygiene Ap- 
broach to Your Work with Youth. By Ru- 
DOLPH M. WITTENBERG. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1953. 64 pages. $1.00. 


Rudolph Wittenberg’s book entitled So You 
Want to Help People has proved to be so popular 
and so helpful that the publishers resolved to con- 
dense it into a booklet. The condensation was 
made by Lucille Lippitt. It is the essence, there- 
fore, in almost outline form of the most important 
parts of the original book. The booklet sets forth 
the thesis that it is the relationship of the group 
worker to the group that is the chief means of ef- 
fecting growth, that what is good for the worker 
is not always good for the group, that program is 
a means to an end, and that in the group the in- 
dividual relives his family-group experiences. He 
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also sets forth some observations on the nature of 
adolescence with special reference to boy-girl rela- 
tions and suggests how to refer persons to other 
agencies for help a leader may not be able to give. 

This is excellent pamphlet and does all that 
a pamphlet can do. Ministers and directors of 
religious education will find it useful for distribu- 
tion to lay leaders of youth groups. It is for those 
who run to read but if one can take more time, 
the original book will prove more helpful. — Paul 
B. Maves, Associate Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New 
Jersey. 


ss s+ 
The True and Lively Word. By JAMES T. CLE- 
LAND. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1954. 120 pages. $2.50. 


The book The True and Lively Word has proven 
to be as intriguing to me as the sermon which sug- 
gested the idea to the author. Quite a number of 
years ago I heard Dr. Duncan McGregor, president 
of Dunoon Seminary, say. “The Book is alive be- 
cause it is the progressive revelation of the divine 
purpose of human redemption.” The writer of 
this timely book certainly causes the Book to be- 
come “quick and powerful and sharper than a 
two edged sword,” to the reader. I had hurriedly 
scanned the book several times and after a careful 
reading while spending a few days at Boone Tav- 
ern, Berea, Kentucky, being waited on by students 
who are a living witness to the truth of the last 
chapter, “The Word in the Believer,” —it be- 
came live. The whole impact of the message of 
this book, its origin, its scholarly treatinent and its 
appealing spirit causes a warm inner response. 
One of my minister friends, who is struggling with 
a new building project dropped in, he was literally 
sweating. I suggested that he read the final 
chapter and quoted “What should be said to this 
kind of enthusiast; — perhaps he should be re- 
minded that our job is not to Build the Kingdom, 
but to witness to it, that the Kingdom is a gift from 
God, more than an attainment of man” The word 
in the believer. I know it helped him! -— Herbert 
J. Thompson, Lakeside, Ohio. 

es Ft 
The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 1954. By 
EARL L. DouGLAss. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1953. 473 pages. $2.95. 


A reviewer, quoted on the dust jacket of this 
annual volume in the Snowden and Douglass 
series, says, ““This commentary performs better than 
any other the task of helping the instructor put 
across the point of the lesson.” If a teacher's task 
is to “put across the point,” then it will be, indeed, 
helpful. No doubt about it, here is additional 
material for the lecturer who is trying to get 
ideas transmitted to the minds of listeners. 

There is a “lesson plan” for each Sunday — an 
outline followed by a treatment according to the 
divisions of the text. Then there are “suggested 
questions and topics for discussion” and “hints to 
teachers.” The outlook is in the direction of 
earnest morality and devoted religion. The bibli- 
cal scholarship and doctrine are on the conserva- 
tive side. The language is strong, often vivid, in 
a finished literary style. 

Indicating the educational approach of the les- 
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sons, the questions and topics are most often of an 
intellectual type. “Hints,” too, are for helping 
pupils understand the relevant Christian truths 
more fully. Even in a lesson on giving there is no 
suggestion that the teacher lead the class in enter- 
prises of learning to give by giving. 

As an innovation in 1954, “Audio-visual Sug- 
gestions” are included. These are usually items 
whose use, because of their length, would sup- 
plant the customary procedure for the day. In 
many cases they would not even leave time for 
adequate introduction and follow-up in a typical 
Sunday School hour. Otherwise they are well- 
chosen. If they could be used they might provide 
for the “practical” outcome so seriously needed by 
a class whose teacher follows the other helps closely. 
— Ralph D. Heim, Professor of English Bible and 
Christian Education, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

cs Ss 
Song of the Earth. By FRED D. WENTZEL. Phila- 
delphia: Christian Education Press. 111 pages. 
$2.00. 

A successful endeavor to express in pictures, in 
poetry and in poetic prose, a religious apprecia- 
tion of the countryside and life lived close to it. 
Over half the pages of the book are pictures, seven- 
ty-three attractive photographs of scenes from 
rural life. The accompanying text is simply and 
naturally written, in a devotional style. An ex- 
cellent little book for members of the rural parish, 
as well as for others. — Herbert G. May, Professor 
of Old Testament Language and Literature, Grad- 
uate School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

s&s SS 
Lutheranism and the Educational Ethic. By Rus- 

SELL A. PETERSON. Boston: Meador Publish- 

ing Company, 1950. 88 pages. $1.50. 


The author attempts to spell out Luther's edu- 
cational theories and to apply them to our age. He 
does this in che form of three lectures which might 
have been given by Luther himself, an ancient 
literary device in which the interpretations of the 
disciple are weighted with the authority of the 
master. 

It is the thesis of this book that: (1) the family, 
the church, and the state are ordained by God and 
that each of these agencies has a responsibility 
for the education of the person who belongs to 
God rather than to any of them; (2) the Christian 
school is the crown of an educational system; and 
(3) the schoo! should train persons as citizens for 
freedom and peace, and as persons for vocation — 
“to impart knowledge, and to draw out those pow- 
ers and inherent capacities which lie dormant in 
the human mind,’ —so one may realize one’s 
duty to God, to the state, and to his fellow men. 

The author points out that (1) education was 
at first a concern solely of the family, (2) the 
schools were founded by the churches, and (3) the 
control of the school was relinquished to the state. 
This he tends to deplore although seeming to recog- 
nize that the state must train its citizens. 

The reader gains the impression that Luther as 
explicated here would be sympathetic with a pro- 
gressive rather than with the classical curriculum. 

The final chapter advances the thesis that the 
problem of relating the church to the state uni- 
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versity, and perhaps by implication to the public 
high school, may be solved by “The School of 
the Church” of which the School of Religion at 
the State University of Iowa is cited as an ideal. 
While interesting, this book is rather fragmen- 
tary and the argument breaks off rather abruptly at 
points. Perhaps this is inevitable because of the 
fragmentary nature of Luther's writing on this sub- 
ject. One would like to see a carefully articulated 
philosophy of education from the conservative 
Lutheran point of view. — Paul B. Maves, Associ- 
ate Professor of Religious Education, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, _ Jersey. 
Jeremiah, Prophet of Disaster. By VIRGINIA 
GREENE MILLIKAN. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. 155 pages. $2.00. 


Fact and imagination are skillfully interwoven 
in a brief, readable novel of which Jeremiah is the 
central character. The drama of the decline and 
fall of Judah and the colorful court and Temple 
scenes in Jerusalem give evidence of careful re- 
search on the part of the author. If the prophet is 
less vividly drawn than the times against which his 
life was set, nevertheless he is presented as a 
memorable figure. The well-handled romance 
which threads the story will give it a special ap- 
peal for high school readers. One of three novel- 
biographies in an expanding series on the “Heroes 
of God,” the book should prove valuable as a sup- 
plementary aid in church school teaching or as a 
sympathetic introduction to one of the major per- 
sonalities of the Old Testament. — Eleanor E. 
Owen, Boys’ and Girls’ Librarian, Oberlin College 
and Public Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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A Pattern for Life; An Exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount. By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. 


Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. 

pages. $2.00. 

Here is another of the excellent New Testament 
writings by a professor of New Testament in the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. As is charac- 
teristic of his other books, this “exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount” is clear, scholarly, construc- 
tive, readable. The book is divided into three 
parts: About one-fourth with “The Making, Man- 
ner, and Matter of the Sermon”; one-half with a 
sentence by sentence “exegesis of the sermon”; and 
one-fourth with “the meaning of the sermon.” 

Professor Hunter views over forty verses of the 
sermon (in Matthew) as coming from Q, and 
over sixty verses from M (the teaching material 
peculiar to Matthew, according to Streeter). The 
sermon is poetical, pictorial, proverbial; and while 
the materials are not necessarily original with 
Jesus, they have been made into a new moral por- 
trait through the genius of Jesus who sees the 
teachings as signs of God's will for those who are 
his disciples (which means more than the twelve! ). 
The Sermon on the Mount is not an interim ethic, 
but rather God’s eternal will meant to be adhered 
to here and now. While it cannot be completely 
performed, it can transform Jesus’ disciples into 
more ideal membership in his Kingdom. The 
Sermon on the Mount is thus an ideal or hope, 
and at the same time a judgment upon those who 
err from its teachings. “Jesus meant his ethic to 
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be a real design for living, not a blue-print for 
Utopia. Further, we must never forget that the 
Sermon is an ethic for those who call Christ Lord 
and Saviour.” It is not a set of rules for men to 
build the Kingdom of God; rather it is a set of 
guideposts to show how transformed persons, who 
have accepted membership in the Kingdom, ought 
to live. This is clear scholarship wedded to a 
practical insight into the greatest of all religious- 
ethical codes! —Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of 


New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College, a — 


No Other Gods. - WILDER PENFIELD. Boston: 
aor Brown & Company, 1954. 340 pages. 
No Other Gods is an historical novel which un- 

ravels a purely fictional love story of Abraham and 

Sarah in Ur of the Chaldees while Abraham, a 

priest of Nannar, the moon god there, is working 

through his unrest and torment to find at last the 
one true God, worshipped today by Jew, Christian, 
and Moslem. 

The author, an internationally-known Canadian 
surgeon, found little help for the early history of 
his two main characters in the Bible; no mention 
of Abram in extra-Biblical evidence. However, 
recent archaeological discoveries at Ur, of which 
he is a keen student have furnished reliable and 
important information about customs, culture of 
the inhabitants and of the buildings there 4000 
years ago; these facts and his personal observations 
in Mesopotamia have enabled him to draw a vivid 
picture of daily life replete with all its ancient 
colorful pageantry in the name of religion in the 
Ur of long ago. The reviewer believes that makes 
this book worthwhile reading. — Harriet-Loutse 
H. Patterson, Department of Old Testament, 
Schauffler College of Religious and Social Work, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Lost Shepherd. By AGNES SANFORD. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. 316 
pages. $3.00. 

The author of this “religious” novel has lived, 
moved and had her being, literally, in a religious 
environment and climate. She is the daughter of 
a minister, the daughter-in-law of another minis- 
ter, and the granddaughter and great-granddaugh- 
ter of ministers. She knows churches, congrega- 
tions, parishes, vestries, deacons, church finance 
and business, the ways of small American towns, 
the trials and manifold functions of young clergy- 
men and their relatives. Withal, she has imagina- 
tion, literary power and method. She writes to 
point vital morals, though not to preach orthodox 
sermons between inverted commas. She is a 
realist, but she sees life steadily and is not a cynic 
or pessimist. 

Her new story is a or pathetic, not devoid 
of irony and humor. lis hero is the Rev. Paul 
Forrester, an unmarried, young Episcopal clergy- 
man of little experience and conventional, strict, 
correct but narrow pedantic ideas. He lacks char- 
ity and insight, but is essentially noble and most 
anxious to be helpful. The heroine is a young 
woman, a struggling artist, a stranger in the town 
who is suspected of Bohemianism and bold devia- 
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tions from tradition and custom, if not of immor- 
ality. Forrester is critical and unfair to her, and 
it takes a crisis and tragedy to open his eyes to her 
merits, qualities and exceptional spiritual power — 
greatly superior to his, in fact. 

The developments before and after the crucial 
test, social and moral, the incidents and events in 
the small community, the escapades and reactions 
of insurgent youth, cannot be told here. The in- 
evitable happens, and the unexpected ending is 
truly happy for all concerned. — Victor S. Yarros, 
La Jolla, aeons. - 


The Bible and Our Common Life. By HUBER F. 
KLEMME. Philadelphia: Christian Education 
Press, 1953. 123 pages. $1.75 (paper, $1.25). 
The author, who serves on the executive board 

of the National Religion and Labor Foundation, 

and on committees of the National Council of the 

Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., relates the great 

truths of the Bible to the social issues of the day. 

While there is more than this in the Bible, he ad- 

mits, this is the primary task of this book. God 

in his initiative made man, has had social concern 
for man, and has in his revelation through Jesus 

Christ shown the deeper meaning for man. In a 

world in which the sacred and the secular were 

never meant to be separated, Dr. Klemme relates 
what the Bible has to say about the family, the in- 
dividual in the community, property, justice, poli- 
tics, race relations, and the world family of nations. 
In a concluding statement he says, “As a redeemed 
and reconciled community, the Church is a token 
of God's intention for our whole social order.” 
The book is succinctly organized, clearly written, 
topics are vivid and suggestive. The book is written 
in a practical fashion, based on good biblical schol- 
arship. Each chapter concludes with suggestions 
for discussion and action. All in all, a commenda- 
ble book for college and church discussion groups 
upon the social aspects of the Christian religion. — 

Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament, 

Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Troubled Mind. By BEULAH C. BOSSELMAN, 
M.D. New York, The Ronald Press, 1953. 
206 pp. $3.50. 


This book is an attempt on the part of a psy- 
choanalyst to give in a rather simple style some of 
the basic ideas in the modern interpretation of 
personality development in both health and ill- 
ness. The needs of self-realization, for love, and 
for growth into maturity, are stressed in the early 
sections of the book. There are chapters on both 
the neuroses and the psychoses. In the final sec- 
tion, the author deals with the problems of treat- 
ment and the agencies through which treatment ~ 
may be received. There is a short section dealing 
with psychiatry and religion. 

This book would serve as a good introductory 
volume for the pastor who is not familiar with 
some of the dynamic concepts of personality de- 
velopment or for the layman who wishes a book 
which he can understand. — Carroll A. Wise, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Counseling, Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, Evanston, _—_ 
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